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EDITORIAL NOTICE 


The Editor will be glad to consider any MSS., photographs or 
sketches submitted to him, if accompanied by stamped addressed envelope 
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Country LiFE undertakes no responsibility for loss or injury to 
such MSS., photographs or sketches, and only publication in Country 
Lire can be taken as evidence of acceptance. 





Lord Lee’s Opportunity 


S far as can be judged from the outside Lord Lee 
is asserting himself, and those who recognise the 
importance of greater agricultural production will 


be thoroughly glad. The steps that have been 
taken are of considerable importance. One is 
the dismissal of the Agricultural Commission. It is 
not usual to use in matters political words that express 
the blunt truth, and the polite way of saying it is that 
the Commission has been released or ended. The 
Commission, however, although it was going to pieces, 
did not demit office without a final kick. They con- 
sidered the letter addressed to them by Lord Lee and 
unanimously resolved to place on record their view that 
all the subjects proposed by their Evidence Sub-Committee 
were well within the terms of reference. Be that as it 
may, they showed no signs of solving the present difh- 
culties in agriculture, and it was nonsensical to suppose 
they could. Besides, a Committee is an admirable body 
for collecting evidence, but not for drawing up a policy. 
That should be the business of one man, in this case of 
the Minister of Agriculture. His is the responsibility, 
and his must be the credit if he succeeds and the 
discredit if he meets with failure. 
fut we do not anticipate that the decision at which 
Lord Lee has arrived will end in anything like failure. 
Looked at broadly, the situation in regard to food is as 
plain as it is unpleasant. From every part of the world 
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we hear discouraging news in regard to the quantity of wheat 
being grown. Few people recognise what a Russia in 
chaos means to the householder in England who has to 
purchase food for his family. Russia for many years bet pre 
the war had become one of the most important exporicrs 
of wheat, chickens and eggs. Siberia also sent us \ ist 
quantities of butter, though a good deal of it was purcha-ed 
by our Danish friends and arrived in this country as tho: ch 
it had been manufactured in the dairies of Denmirk. 
It is not only that those countries to which we look fo a 
surplus are in difficulties, but so are the consuming 
countries. ‘The United States are not at all keen on selling 
wheat to this country, because they are annually able 
engulf more and more for their own use. There are «'\s 
many Eastern races which hitherto have not been consum : 
of wheat, but have now taken to it as an ordinary part 
their diet. If we add to these the heavy requirements of 
Europe owing to the interference with farming operations 
through the loss of men and capital in the War, aid 
to no slight extent through the turmoils, agitations 
and rebellions which have characterised the settling 
down of Europe after its great upheaval, we can see 
that there must be for years to come a scarcity of wheat 
and a corresponding dearness of the loaf. It is no new 
effect of a war. As we write, there are sensational head- 
lines in the newspapers about wheat at five pounds a 
quarter. It reached that figure after the Napoleonic wars, 
and still in a generation or two bread became so cheap 
that it lost its value and people forgot the advantages they 
enjoyed in comparison with their forefathers who had to 
pay dearly for all that they ate or drank. Many different 
reasons have been advanced for the heavy prices of food, 
but the majority are born of the inventiveness of politicians. 
The greatest of all is neglected ; it is the contraction of 
producing power throughout the world. 

Lord Lee’s duty is perfectly clear. It is to take 
such measures as are required to ensure larger crops 
from our home farms. ‘The means by which he 
achieves this end form the policy he adopts. It is at 
present one of safeguarding and helping the farmers. 
They are guaranteed just now seventy-six shillings for 
wheat, the Government being the purchaser; but they 
assert that, owing to changes in hours and wages and the 
general increase in the cost of production, it is no 
longer profitable for them to sell wheat at seventy-six 
shillings a quarter. Lord Lee has looked into the matter, 
or had it looked into, and has taken steps accordingly. 
The price of seventy-six shillings a quarter was fixed in 
1918. Seventy-six shillings in 1918 is not less than 
ninety-five shillings in 1920. So long as wheat is con- 
trolled and thereby deprived of a free market the nev 
guarantee of the Government is that home-grown whea 
of sound milling quality, harvested in 1921, will be th 
average price for the twelve months ending August 31s" 
1921, of imported wheat of similar quality. But th 
provision is that the price to the home grower shall n 
exceed a hundred shillings a quarter. 

The point on which the country would need furthe 
assurance is that in regard to the subsidy by which th 
price of the quartern loaf is kept at approximately wha 
it has been during the War. The subsidy is bad economi- 
cally, and as soon as possible it should be got rid of. I 
is only a disguise for a process by which the tax-paying 
citizen is made to imagine that he is getting his bread 
cheap because he pays only out of one pocket, whereas 
there is a continual demand on that other pocket wher« 
funds are kept for paying public taxes. 





Our Frontispiece 


PORTRAIT of the Countess of Lisburne with her little 

son and daughters appears as the frontispiece of this 
weck’s issue of Country Lire. Lady Lisburne, who is a 
daughter of Don Julio de Bittencourt, was married to_ the 
seventh Earl of Lisburne in 1914. 





*.* Particulars and conditions of sale of estates and catalogues cf 
hiss should be sent as soon as possible to COUNTRY LIFE, and followed 
in due course by a prompt notification of the results of the various sales. 
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seems only too certain that more food trouble will 

ve to be faced in the immediate future. Prices 

‘e gone up all over the world, and it is worth 

ting that, while the increase has been three 

ndred per cent. in France and over that in Italy, 
it |. only been one hundred per cent. in America, one 
hur ed and sixty per cent. in Japan, and one 
hur red and seventy per cent. in Great Britain. If 
the: simple figures are considered they will serve to 
sho\. that the great cause of food scarcity is not profiteering 
but shortness of production. In America there has been 
as much talk of profiteering as in any other country in the 
worl’. Wages are high and labour difficulties just as bad 
as anywhere else, but because the country is a great food 
producer the increase in prices has not been so colossal. 
In Japan the food products of Europe are not consumed 
to the same extent per head as in the Western nations, and 
a considerable part of the population are accustomed to 
a style of living simpler than that prevalent here. ‘This, 
of course, is in large measure owing to the climate and to 
the small wages that, up to a very recent date, were paid 
in Japan. As wages rise diet approximates to that of other 
nations. In Great Britain the rise has been nothing like 
what it is in France and Italy because Britain, being a sea 
Power, had better means for importing food from foreign 
countries. Ministers havé been deliberating upon the 
subject, and they may perhaps find it possible by enforcing 
economy of consumption and, if necessary, resuming full 
control of food to reduce the evil. But the only way to get 
rid of it altogether is by increasing production, in other 
words, increased and incessant labour. 


UNFORTUNATELY, this is easy to urge but difficult 

to get accomplished. Over the whole world there 
is manifested a tendency to revolt against excessive toil. 
Belgium stands almost alone among the countries in the 
world in setting to work with a will in order to produce more. 
In France labour difficulty is assuming a very serious aspect. 
In this country we could sympathise with the situation of 
our neighbours, for although the railway strike did not last 
long and was faced with an imperturbable good humour 
characteristic of Great Britain, it nevertheless was both 
costly and inconvenient. While it was in force useful work 
of every kind was handicapped, and much energy that 
should have been devoted to the production of food was 
diverted to providing modes of transport and particularly 
in carrying the necessaries of life to the large towns. The 
strikers gained nothing, it is true, but the population 
suffered very considerably. In France the story has been 
repeated, and we can only compliment M. Millerand and 
the other Ministers on their success in bringing back the 
strikers to that labour of which France stands more in 
need than any other country in the world. 
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| T is not going to be an altogether easy matter to induce 

the farmers to grow the required quantity of wheat. 
They have shown their discouragement by allowing a 
shrinkage of four hundred thousand acres to take place 
up to June, 1919, and the decline is still going on, with 
the result that supplies have had to be purchased from 
abroad at an average price of a hundred and fourteen 
shillings a quarter. ‘The Government hitherto has only 
been giving seventy-six shillings a quarter for English wheat, 
and the farmers naturally ask for a free market. But this 
cannot be given them as long as a subsidy is paid to maintain 
the loaf at a price much below the cost of production. 
That price will have to be increased now, and in all likeli- 
hood it will be raised to a shilling a loaf. That was the 
highest price reached by it during the Crimean War, 
when the scarcity of bread caused much discontent among 
the poorer classes. It may not do so now that wages have 
been raised ali round, but it is certain that if the subsidy 
were withdrawn and the farmers at the same time allowed 
to obtain the market value for their wheat, the price of 
the loaf would be raised to an extent to cause suffering 
in some families and discontent in all. 


“THE Blue Book issued by the Ministry of Pensions on 

“The Physical Examination of Men of Military Age 
by National Service Medical Boards’ has given a shock 
to the nation. The report is full of statements that seem 
to prove the degeneracy of the British race. “ Only one 
man in three was found to be normally healthy, and one 
man in ten was a physical wreck” is one passage. Only 
59.7 per cent. of Shefheld manhood was in a condition 
of physical fitness, and the figure for Leeds is only 28°s. 
Another passage in the report refers to the statement that 
we are largely a C3 nation, and declares that ‘‘ the most 
saddening confirmatory evidence of this statement ” has been 
found. It must strike the reader as curious that men 
reduced to this state of inefficiency were able to hold their 
own with the best that Europe could provide. But, indeed, 
the writer of the report sets a very bad example. 
He does not compare either these results with those of 
any similar examination in any other belligerent country 
and he does not compare the tests applied by our doctors 
with those applied by doctors on the Continent. 

TRYST, 

Lads with their love-sighing wait for you still 

(Cold is the night, Sheila, cold as your heart) 

Duncan and Dugal and Con o’ the Hill— 

But I wait apart. 

Out in the sea-fog, ungreeted, unkissed, 

Sheila mochree, I am come from the dead ; 

Bring me the warmth of your breath through the mist, 

Rise from the dreams of your bed! 


Dark is the night, Sheila, gathered around me— 
(Have you remembrance of Spring and the sea ?) 
Soft in a shroud they have hidden and bound me 
Yeti;am—l tree: 

Free on the waves I am calling you, calling, 

Sure you must turn, for the pain of my cry 

Free from the shore, where the night tide is falling, 
Hear I your step, your reply. 


Fear not the waves, Sheila, clasping, retreating ; 
Mine are the waters that take you and hold; 
Mine is your heart, and the warmth of its beating 
Mine—who am cold. 
Now as of old, love, I'll woo you apart, 
Seaweed and spindrift my kisses that cling, 
Cold as the night, Sheila, cold as your heart 
Heart that was mine in the Spring ! 
Mary-ADAIR MACDONALD. 


MILITARY examination no doubt exposed many defects, 

but at the beginning of the war, at any rate, it erred 
on the side of strictness. Many thousands of men were 
rejected for service who ultimately were sent to the front. 
Moreover, it was soon demonstrated that plenty of good 
food and hard exercise in the open air had an extraordinary 
effect on young soldiers. At the same time, physical fitness 
is a splendid thing in a young man or a young woman, and 
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we have no wish to decry any effective means of producing 
it in the coming generation. Some writers have asserted 
that the condition of the nation is the price we have had to 
pay for allowing people to become congested in towns 
instead of living a healthy life in the country. But this is 
sheer nonsense. Judged by any test that can be applied— 
statistics of deaths, ravages of diseases, average age attained 
—the people of this generation are healthier than any that 
existed in the past. How could it be otherwise? The 
conditions in a factory to-day are infinitely better than 
they were in rural England about fifty years ago. It was 
in 1870 that the first important sanitary Act was passed. 
Before that, country people not only lived in miserable 
hovels such as were described, for instance, in the celebrated 
report of the Commission presided over by Bishop Fraser 
of Manchester, but the midden at the door was a common 
institution, the midden being the collected filth and refuse 
of the house, with the result that the villages were periodic- 
ally devastated by epidemics. But it serves no purpose 
dwelling on that. If we cau improve the physical well- 
being of the people, it will be conferring upon them the 
greatest blessing imaginable. 


[ N his lecture on Aviation delivered to the County Council 
teachers at King’s College on Saturday Mr. Handley 
Page made a little prophecy which we all wish to see 
realised. Probably that will be the case, because Mr. 
Handley Page was not speaking in the air, but drawing 
deductions from experimental work that his firm had been 
carrying out—a much safer line of forecast. What he has 
been looking for is an aeroplane that will be able to fly 
with smaller planes, and it has been found that the area 
can be reduced by one-half. Then with twenty-five 
horse-power instead of a hundred they would be able to 
carry petrol and oil sufficient for five hours. ‘The machine 
would cost from a hundred and fifty to two hundred pounds, 
and would be good for a journey of from a hundred to a 
hundred and ten miles. ‘ This means briefly,” he said, 
‘‘ that you will be able to get a small machine which perhaps 
you can put in the coal-shed and which you can drag out 
on a fine Saturday afternoon and go to any destination 
required within a radius of five hundred miles or so, the 
cost being that of a small motor car.” An aeroplane on 
these lines would, in the classic phrase, meet a felt want. 


OSEPH CHAMBERLAIN must figure in future history 
as one of the most remarkable statesmen of his day, 
although, owing to peculiar circumstances, he never attained 
to the coveted position of Premier. Nevertheless, he was 
always a leader, first. when allied with Charles Dilke in 
the early portion of his career, and later when he became 
protagonist of ‘Tariff Reform. A full and authorised 
biography of him was necessary, and the public will learn 
with satisfaction that the task of writing it has been under- 
taken by Mr. J. L. Garvin, an excellent writer who was on 
terms of intimacy with Mr. Chamberlain and in sympathy 
with his ideals. ‘The fact that he is going to undertake the 
‘* Life ” is a guarantee that it will not be official in the sense of 
so many biographies, where a mediocre author writes accord- 
ing to the directions of the family. We expecta free, glowing 
and independent portrait from the pen of Mr. Garvin. 


MONG the many expressions of pleasure which we 
have received from readers of Professor Bragg’s article 

on the noises of a windy day, one of the most interesting 
comes from Mme. Duclaux. It is indeed so interesting 
and suggestive that we venture to give an extract from it. 
She says: “I was much struck by text and commentary 
on the sounds of the wind. If we could see the wind I 
expect it would look like a sea, foaming and rippling round 
the prows of ships, and the wake of it is sound. I like your 
idea about poplars. Did you ever notice their delicious 
balmy gummy smell in spring which so few people can 
smell—the equivalent in odours to the cry of ‘bats which 
so few people can hear? I*once wrote some verses about 
poplars which M. ‘Taine was very fond of (a lover of trees, 
he was !—he used to take me out walks to call on notable trees 


in Paris—so many of which since, alas! have disappeared). 
You should send a questionnaire to your friends asking them 
which trees they like best, and why !” 
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EVERY section of the public will endorse the recom. 

mendations of the Sub-Committee which has een 
investigating the causes which have brought about such 
high prices in petrol. ‘These have affected every potion 
of the public, everybody, in fact, who uses a petrol-d-iven 
engine, be it an omnibus or a motor car. If continucd, it 
threatens to throttle one of our youngest and most prom sing 
industries. Moreover, a deal of faith is needed to believe that 
a great oil company can be charging a fair price and i- yet 
able to pay last year a dividend of thirty-five per cent., tax ree, 
accompanied by a presentation of shares to each ori; inal 
holder. The enquiry has been conducted very caref lly, 
and the recommendation is that the retail price of N., ; 
petrol should be fixed for the present at 2s. 104d. ins’ead 
of 3s. 81d. The price is distributed over a great many 
headings, such as duty, distribution charges, garage remu: er- 
ation, freight, marine charges, distribution and_ profit, 
cost of production and profit, and the difference in the tate 
of exchange. It is recommended further that the Govern- 
ment should control tonnage, distribution and production, 
and that attempts should be made to bring about inter- 
national agreements so that a uniform price would be charged 
in different countries. ‘The latter course would be amply 
justified, but if a liberal profit is allowed, as the Committee 
says it is, we may be sure that those who handle petrol in 
any shape or form would find means of reaching the English 
market, especially as their initial arrangements were made 
with an eye to it. 

THE SCARLET WINDFLOWER. 

Primroses pale as the thin March moon, 

Violets deep as the vault of the skies, 

Alyssum, “‘ snow on the mountains ”’ strewn, 

These lift virgin and delicate eyes. 


But what are you doing oh red, red flower 
Like a passionate spouse in the midst of the maids ? 
High summer laughs in the shy spring’s bower 
And I.ent sees Pentecost loose in her glades. 
ANNA DE Bary. 


AFTER long deliberation a British Ambassador has at 

last been chosen for Washington, and it is arranged that 
Sir Auckland Geddes shall go. The appointment is a 
good one. Sir Auckland, in addition to a knowledge of 
politics, possesses many of the qualifications which Ameri- 
cans prize in their statesmen and diplomatists. He has 
more than a tincture of letters, indeed, is a great scholar, 
and can discuss literature as ably as he can discuss commer- 
cial questions. He is not in any sense superficial or cne 
who wins popularity on a first impression. On the contrary, 
he looks rather heavy and forbidding until his interest is 
excited or something else happens to bring out the character- 
istics of a naturally reserved and reticent disposition. It 
was difficult for such a man to wield in the House of 
Commons the influence to which his character entit] d 
him, but the Embassy at Washington ought to gie 
more play to his talents, and we look forward » 
his proving a success there. 


HE Saturdays seem to alternate in interest just nc \ 
between Rugby and Association football. This wec - 
end will see the country once more in the throes of t 
Cup Ties. Last week the two most important matcl s 
were Rugby ones. The King and the Prince of Wa’ s 
were at ‘Il'wickenham to see the Navy beat the Army in 2 
fast and exciting game with plenty of scoring on both sid. 
Kershaw and Davies, England’s half-backs, were playi' : 
for the Navy, and had a great deal to do with the vict: 
of their side. At Inverleith Scotland beat Ireland eas: v 
enough, and so come to Twickenham for the Calcutta C: » 
match with an untarnished record. A draw against Englav | 
would give them the International Championship; 2 
win would give that imaginary “ triple crown ” which wi! 
now, since the advent of France, have to be called tl 
** quadruple crown.” It may be doubted, however, 
this will add to the excitement of this particular match. 
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N the day on which these lines appear there will meet 
for the first time at St. Andrews the Royal and Ancient 
Championship Committee. This, in the world of golf, 
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marks something of an epoch. It marks, for one thing, 
the accession of the Royal and Ancient Golf Club of St. 
Andrews to the unquestioned position of the M.C.C. of 
golf. Hitherto that club has controlled only the rules 
of the game; now, by the free surrender of their powers 
by other clubs, it takes over the control of the two Champion- 
ships. This is not, however, as it might appear, a move 
in the direction of aristocratic government of the game. 
It is essentially democratic, because the Royal and Ancient 
has appointed a Committee comprising many members 
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who are not members of that club but are widely repre- 
sentative of golf as played in all sorts of places by all 
sorts of people. What the Committee may decide 
as to the methods of playing the Championships, 
though an extremely urgent question, is a more or 
less technical one, of no particular moment to the 
ordinary golfer. But the coming into being for the 
first time of something like representative government 
of golf is a portent of general interest, and will come 
indirectly to affect all who play the game. 





NOTES 


The Bittern booms from a distant Fen 
And the smell of the night’s in the air. 

, HE boom of the bittern is a weird sound and totally 
unlike anything else in nature. It is not surprising, 
therefore, that our superstitious forefathers regarded 
it with awe. It is said to have made them shake in 
their shoes and think of death and the desirability 

‘making their wills. Especially was this the case when driving 
ome on market days after dark! The great wide silence of 
he fens on a winter’s night, the long straight roads traversing 
ie lonely marshes, and the immense dome overhead with its 
ageant of stars—all these things, whether singly or in conjunc- 
ion, give rise to a feeling of awe in the sensitive fenman. And 

@ is very responsive to the big things in nature. Ever so 

ight a sound seems intensified when it breaks the silence of a 

ast solitude. No wonder, then, if the sudden booming of a 

ittern startles a solitary wayfare rwith its intensity. Or, perhaps, 

ihe softly floating bird itself looms into view, uttering its strange, 

,oarse cry—a mere dark shadow, seen for a few moments and 

chen lost in the surrounding darkness. 

The boom of the bittern is not loud, but it is very resonant 
ind carries for two or three miles. When heard at close quarters 
‘he preliminary intake of air is like the stertorous breathing of 

stricken animal. For the bird prefaces his booming with 
two or three grunts, followed by a long-drawn inspiration. 
his is immediately followed by the deep ‘“ boom.” ‘These 
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PURSUING A REGULAR LINE OF FLIGHT 





ON YOUNG BITTERNS—III 


By Miss E. L. TUuRNER. 


sounds—the inspiration and the boom—are repeated several! 
times. ‘The average is three successive beoms, but during the 
breeding season I have heard certain bitterns boom regularly 
five and six times, especially at night. One bird, which I called 
the ‘‘ Champion of the Marshes,” used occasionally to boom 
nine, and ten times. 

Booming begins in January and may continue into July. 
Normally a bittern ceases to boom early in June. It may be 
heard all day during calm weather, but on rough, windy days 
the bittern is usually silent. Booming is most vigorous just 
after sunset and just before sunrise. When the young are a 
few weeks old the males boom less during the day. Whether 
they then take any share in feeding the young | do not know. 
As a rule the young are fledged by the end of June, but I have 
seen females regularly feeding young throughout July and well 
into August. 

The males’ voices begin to break early in June. ‘They then 
produce a series of extraordinary noises, akin to a Boy Scout’s 
first efforts at blowing a bugle. After one or two vain attempts 
the bittern manages to give vent to a fairly resonant boom. 
He may recover his voice in a measure at night, but the first 
intimation of a break means that in a very few days he will 
lapse into silence. My ‘‘ Champion,” which boomed the loudest 
and produced the greatest number of booms, began to fail on 
June 5th and ceased to utter a sound after the 11th. But another 
bird boomed weakly and with uncertain sound, all the season ; 
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by May 15th he failed to utter more than one boom, and this 
was always preceded by several abortive efforts. Nevertheless, 
he was an exception to the general rule, for he kept up his feeble 
performance until July 5th. As a rule, bitterns do not boom in 
chorus, but one bird seems to challenge his neighbour until 
every male in a given area has done his bit. No two birds boom 
in exactly the same key, and there is a marked individuality in 
each bittern boom. Distance and atmospheric conditions may 
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SIX WEEKS OLD. 


partly account for these variations in tone, but they are neverthe- 
less as individual as are the lowings cf different cows. One 
would like to know whether the strength and peculiar resonance 
of some males’ voices and the number of times they boom is 
due to age, or whether it is merely the result of individual 
virility. 

On the night of June 11th, 1919, booming was continuous 
from 8 p.m. (solar time) until 1.30 a.m. It was one of the 
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brightest and stillest nights I have ever known. Bittern chal- 
jenged bittern across the marshes unceasingly, and sometimes 
the boom of one overlapped another. It is always thus, when 
the midsummer moon is at the fuil, and the night is quiet. ‘This 
night is always the gala night of grand opera in the marshlands. 
In 1918 the moon was full about a week earlier, the night of the 
last air raid on London. There is an unearthly brilliance 
about the marshland moonlight ; not a ray of it is lost from 
the moment the moon rises red-rimmed out of the sea until 
it sets behind the western reed-beds. That Whit-Sunday night 
1 wandered to and fro on the marshes from dusk until dawn. 
There was not a human being within a mile of me. Alone on 
that wide expanse, it seemed to me as if the whole orchestra of 
nature had tuned up for my benefit. The summer full moon seems 
to awaken and excite the birds which just at that period have 
reached the zenith of their vocal powers; redshanks were 
vodelling, snipe bleating and lapwings calling; reed and sedge 
varblers singing as if their hearts would break with the strain. 
(hey sang until 5.30 a.m.—scores of them. The grand chorus 
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consisted chiefly of these warblers, but running through it was 
a thin, intermittent thread of sound rising and falling at intervals : 
it was the long-drawn reel of the grasshopper warbler. All 
this I have heard on many successive May nights. It is an 
age-long chorus, coming down from the time when “ All the 
morning stars sang together, and ail the sons of God shouted 
for joy.” But that night there was for me a new thrill in it. 
Beneath this riot of song, and accompanying it like a deep bassoon, 
was the booming of bitterns,some near and some far away. 
Weird and strange as this sound may be by itself, yet, when accom- 
panying the invisible night choir, all is in complete harmony. 

But the upper air was out of tune. It, too, was full cf 
throbbing sound. Swift night-flying machines, the whir and 
hum of engines and the sharp crack of anti-aircraft guns. ‘The 
moon had risen blood red, and the shadow of a tall, slender 
willow, caught and illuminated by the moon, lay blood red 
across a wide dyke. But the shadow passed, and the moon, as 
she climbed up the heavens, threw off her ruddy veil and shone 
out clear and full, and the birds sang on till dawn. 


~i_ 








MAKING A _ BEE-LINE FOR HOME, CALLING 


LOUDLY ALL THE WAY. 


ST. MARTINSELL 


THE BACKGROUND OF ENGLAND. 


By WILFRID Ewart. 


STRANGER looking due north from the verges of 

the Great Plain on any clear day might chance to remark 

a hill tufted with a clump of fir trees like a bird’s head 

on the further side of the Vale. This hill is visible 

for many miles from whatsoever direction, and on a 

close inspection is seen to be the buttress or flank of a vast 
amphitheatre in the North Downs of which St. Martinsell is the 
easternmost point. Let the stranger approach closer. Let him 
cross the Vale by the high road, and he shall come to the village 
of Oare, amid elms beneath the downs in a stretch of country 
attractive by reason of its remoteness, its anonymity to the 
world, and a certain broad, smiling English beauty. Let him 
start the climb of the hill—a lane branching out of the village 
street takes him to its very foot. A chalky path trickles upward 
as a white line drawn by some unsteady hand on green canvas. 
A wire fence helps the climber, whose first stage is a level 
platform, scooped, as it would appear, out of the hillside and 
covered with the fir trees previously mentioned. Playing through 
these, the wind, even on the calmest summer day, makes a faint 
sibilant hiss or rustle—they are never quite still, but as the 
voice of Eternity itself, add in no small measure to the 
peculiarity of the unnatural platform whereon they stand. 
Nor has the mind long begun to puzzle out this phenomenon 


when it is confronted by a series of broad steps or ridges cleaving 
the shoulder of the down and looking as though they had been 
specially cleft to accommodate the strides of giants in the 
long-ago. Whatever curiosity may have inspired the stranger 
to turn aside and visit St. Martinsell in the first place, whatever 
expectation, now deepens within him to a sense of mystery 
—baffling, curious, and onward-drawing. 

He continues to climb—if it be summer—in a world of 
wild flowers, blue, red, yellow, white. Here he will find the 
blue polygala frequent in the chalk ; the beautiful blue bell-like 
campanula, the squinancywort, the delicate purple scabious, 
and the creamy butterfly orchis. By the pathside grows the 
lilac-coloured rampion, while everywhere are the yellow ragwort 
and the heath bedstraw; and everywhere the wild thyme. 
The smooth green face of the turf is no easy mounting, but 
the eye bent upon it sees many unexpected things—fossil shells 
of curious shape and queer-looking bits of chalk. It is a long, 
silent ascent with the hot sun beating down. In winter, however, 
every fibre of the body is braced, the lungs draw in the keen air 
as a welcome draught of life-giving health, and the very fact 
of motion is an uplift. 

Towards the summit, mysterious signs begin to multiply 
on every hand. Just beneath it are seen a number of cup-shaped 
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depressions like old small shell-holes, while everywhere appear 
strange disturbances in the smooth green turf. Martinsell 
here forms a promontory jutting out into the Vale, and on its 
highest point are found a dried-up dew pond, an embankment, 
and a group of excrescences such as have already been noticed. 
As the wayfarer proceeds along the ever-broadening ridge he 
perceives that the whole spacious upland of Martinsell is scored, 
here with vallum and dyke, there with saucer-like pits, and 
there again with obscure markings in the turf. Nor, upon 
attaining the highest point of a steep bank with a ditch beneath, 
can he long remain in doubt that he is in the presence of some 
great historic or prehistoric civilisation. 

This is in fact the case. The gentle hiss of the fir trees, 
the sough of the wind in the bushes of gorse and furze, and the 
play and interplay of shadows upon distant hillsides, are, 
shall one say, the abiding expression of that which has long since 
joined the eternal things. ‘There could be imagined perhaps 
no more solemn place other than Avebury Ring or Stonehenge 
itself; the sense of aloofness and height above the world, of 
microcosm in the wide spaces, of extreme loneliness at a spot 
seldom visited by human beings, and yet of the indicated presence 
of unknown human generations on every side adding to this 
effect. It were possible to conceive the very background of the 
history of England as being laid here. For the ridge or saddle 
upon which these neolithic remains are situated, gradually rising 
and broadening out, culminates in the highest point of Martinsell, 
whence the whole of the surrounding country lies outspread 
at the feet. 

And gradually the form and meaning and detail of the 
place become visible to the mind as they are to the naked eye. 
Beneath the green coverlet of all-concealing turf the full intention 
of the past reveals itself sign by sign. And where the first 
broad tiers of steps mount the side of the down were wolf- 
platforms, protecting the hill settlement from the south, while 
the platform with its growth of firs affords the same protection 
from the west or the amphitheatre itself. For was not all the 
cultivated Vale in those days forest country, vast, impenetrable, 
wolf-haunted ? Again, the cup-like depressions just beneath 
the summit were guardhouses, and the high embankments with 
the ditch beneath, upon the second of which the stranger now 
stands, was the protection to the inner citadel itself. Lesser 
holes and pits everywhere seen on the face of the plateau mark 
the site of prehistoric dwellings once inhabited by ape-like, 
long-haired men clad in wolf-skins and armed with flint instru- 
ments. Ever so slight, ever so subtle, but still perceptible by 
reason of a filmy shade on the vivid green turf—an impression. 
Follow it—follow it along the whole length of the embankment’s 
surface—mere trail of a ghost as it is and fades back into the 
turf. But it cannot be denied : the worn footpath of prehistoric 
sentinels who night after night patrolled that embankment 
unimagined years ago. 

Nor as the seeker for knowledge proceeds towards the higher 
upland of Martinsell do traces of that dim, vanished human 
occupation disappear. ‘They increase. Pits, quarries, dew- 
ponds, barrow signs. Faint shadows, seams, lines branching 
out like the veins of a leaf and leading towards some concentric 
point. ‘Tracethem. A lane steeply descends the hillside towards 
the Vale, a lane, chalky, overgrown with blackberry, with dog- 
berry, with hawthorn, with trailing tendrils of the wild rose. 
At the head of it a cup-like depression, larger only than those 
previously seen. Here all the veins join and descend the hillside. 
Again a pause—a little pondering, a little conjecture, a little 
thought ! Trace the veins upwards to a disused 
quarry, to a dew-pond, towards a straw stack and a shepherd’s 
cot. They spread out, but all make for a low embankment— 
lower than the others, yet of much greater extent. Indeed, 
it encloses an area of several acres, a farmyard, the edge of a 
ploughed field—is sometimes difficult to trace, but always picked 
up again. Review the whole from the highest point of the hill, 
place these later signs in relation to the citadel, the dwellings, 
and the guardhouses those frail, shadowy paths ! 
Old cattle-ways, old dim signs of the passing of the flocks and 
herds night and morning—night and morning from their feeding 
grounds in the forested vale to their “ yards” or compounds 
on the hilltop and back again. No mistaking that! Their 
trampling feet have worn a steep lane in the hillside; their 
trampling feet have left nothing but those faint shadows on the 
upland grass. A tally-house where the ways meet—that the 
explanation of the “cup” at lane-head! Gaze long enough 
and think; and picture after picture appears, true, relative, 
unmistakable. Man came and went; himself vanished, but 
the hills only cover up ; ‘Time has no power there, and Man 
alone can destroy what Man has made. Nor is that all. Odare 


and Huish, neighbouring steeps, are covered with their remains : 
their dwellings, their paths, their works, their cattle-pens, 
everything theirs. 


their . 
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St. Martinsell is the home of the rook, of the wanderi.c 
sheep, of the hare, of tit-lark, whin-chat, kestrel and finch:s. 
Stranger seldom visits there, but it isan England that neyor 
changes. ‘Too steep for the plough, too high for the builde; 
too wild and lone for the modern generation! How for the: 
part the neolithic men must have looked out across the far-flu; > 
country in terror of marauding wolves, braving the elemeni.. 
filled with imagination of the great forest that crept up to ti « 
foot of their stronghold like the lapping waves of a pitiless sc . 
and watching night by night the fires on other hilltops for ma: - 
leagues around. . . . 

And what does the wanderer see to-day? Rolling plais 
to the northward, rolling plains to the south, incalculab'c 
stretches of pale corn, of green down, of clover or of plougn. 
with distances relatively. marked by the beech clumps on ever: 
hillcrest. And to the east? The view over Savernake, whic!) 
on a summer’s day shall be rolling green, a dazzling sea of trecs 
with a gleam of the Kennett in foreground and a reddish-gre 
group of the aged city of Marlborough at whose gates the down 
country begins to pitch and toss ; and far beyond, the blue film 
above the Berkshire hills. At the feet, the Pewsey Vale, later 
juining that of Westbury—and here, too, the blue haze hangs 
because of countless elms close-growing in high Wiltshire hedges 
between little fields ; the villages, the thatch, the farms, the 
grey towers, the willows and poplars above the slow streams, 
the red and white cattle and the great estates. And beyond, 
the low green sides of the Plain, white-scored with chalky lanes, 
beech-crested, and stretching away as a man looks down upon 
it from a vantage point—stretching away into fathomless wastes 
of sheep-pasture and corn. 

Such is the homeward-keep of Martinsell—a: thing of 
Constable—the background of England. There the dead sleep 
on in the barrows and the tumuli. And the caw of the rook is 
heard and the bell of the sheep. And the dead city sleeps since 
the twilight of Time. And the stranger passes on, 
feeling glad that all is well. 


A BOOK OF ESSAYS 


Essays Old and New, by Elizabeth Wordsworth. (Clarendon Press.) 
HE learning, good sense and literary style of Miss Elizabeth 
Wordsworth, the well known ex-Principal of Lady Margaret 
Hall, Oxford, are beyond any dispute, and yet one cannot 

go all the way with her. The best essay in her little book is 
that in which she draws a comparison and a contrast between 
Dante and Goethe. For it there can be little except praise. 
But if we take such a discourse as that on the English Church 
and the English character we feel disappointed. The writer 
is too complacent and too well satisfied that the inhabitants 
of this little isle are the salt of the earth. Those who have most 
felt the wrong-headedness of critics who are continually running 
down their own country will nevertheless be inclined to revolt 
at the unalloyed praise showered upon the English people and 
the English Church. For the candid citizen can scarcely have 
lived through this War without hearing many criticisms of both 
people and Church which had a considerable amount of truth 
in them. Surely no one can be perfectly happy about the con- 
duct of this country during the War so long as they remember 
the number of fortunes that were made at the national expense. 
There were many cases of devotion and self-sacrifice, of heroism 
beyond praise, but that is no reason why we should shut our 
eyes to the evidence of very opposite characteristics, such as 
hard selfishness and its allied attributes. It is the same with 
the Church. Many whose friendliness to it cannot be questioned 
have nevertheless had to admit that the Church did not shine 
to advantage during the War. Moreover, the reproach had been 
urged against it long before, that instead of holding the place 
it claims as a leader and a director of thought, it consistently 
lags behind. This is all so much the case that the ministry has 
ceased to attract the ablest of our young men. 

A remark made by Miss Wordsworth in her essay on Jane 
Austen would itself supply matter for a long discourse. It is a 
sentence in which she declines to quote from the works of Miss 
Austen on the ground that the best quotations have all been 
made already. Now, this infers a complete misunderstanding 
of what creative criticism should be.. There is a vast difference 
between a competent critic and the enthusiastic lover who is 
more than competent. Every young genius who happens to 
feel the magnetism which Jane Austen exercises over her own 
followers will on reading ‘‘ Pride and Prejudice,”’ ‘‘ Persuasion ” 
and the rest of that little shelf of novels, find hundreds of new 
things to quote if he or she does not trouble about what other 
people like, but has the courage to let liking have its free and 
uncontrolled choice. That is the alembic which finds the merit 
in a writer, and by its combination of enthusiasm and imagina- 
tion makes others follow the same line of admiration. It may 
sometimes be only a passing vision, of which we get a glimpse 
from young eyes. but oftener it is an enduring light. That 
constitutes the difference between the mind that is really literary 
and the mind that is only bookish. 
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TWO REMARKABLE SHIRES 





FIELD MARSHAL. 
H.M. The King’s Champion Stallion. 


Winner of the Cup for the best Stallion under three years and of the Male Championship. 





W. A. Rouch. GLEADTHORPE SECLUSION. Copyright. 
Female Champion for the Shire Show. 


This mare was sold to Major David Davies, M.P., for £4,830, an unprecedented sum for either sex. Previous 
records were 2,200 guineas for Snelston Lady at the Pendley Sale and 4,100 gns. for Champion Goalkeeper at 
one of the Tring Park sales. 
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Give a man a horse he can ride, 
Give a man a boat he can sail ; 

And his rank and wealth, his strength and health 
On sea nor shore shall fail. 


Give a man a pipe he can smoke, 
Give a man a book he can read: 

And his home is bright with a calm delight, 
Though the room be poor indeed. 


Give a man a girl he can love, 
As I, O my love, love thee ; 

And his heart is great with the pulse of Fate, 
At home, on land, on sea. 


James Thomson. 





“TATTERSALL 'S’ 


R. LIONEL EDWARDS’ really admirable drawing 

of the interior of Tattersall’s, Knightsbridge, on a sale 

day will certainly catch the eye of everyone who has 

ever been in this world-known horse mart. It will 

also be studied with much curiosity and interest by 
others who have never been taken there either by business or 
inquisitiveness Nevertheless, they know that Tattersall’s 
exists for the very good reason that it is so constantly cropping 
up in conversation and in print. The hunting man, the polo 
player, the “‘ coper ’’ (in every grade of his business), the breeder, 
and the horse lover in general make of Tattersall’s a rendez- 
vous as well as a sale mart of the highest class. To all such 
men it is almost as a club, certainly a convenient meeting 
place for the exchange of serious business, greetings, and 
indulgence in that fimesse and bluff so characteristic of those 
with horses to sell and to buy. The whole place teems 
with tradition and horse lore, and simply fascinates those 
whom it most concerns. 





TATTERSALL’S 


The public who go racing know that the highest charge for 
admission to a racecourse is that levied upon entrance to the 
enclosure known as “‘ Tattersall’s.’”” It is there the leading book 
makers do business, and we know the place as ‘‘ Tattersall’s Ring.” 
Who was Tattersall ? Why should the name be the same as that 
of the famous auction mart at Knightsbridge ?. There is an 
indirect association. We have to go back to the latter half 
of the eighteenth century and the first half of the nineteenth 
century to find the explanation. It was then that Tattersall’s 
was situated at Hyde Park Corner, and connected with it was a 
betting booth or club. It has continued in one sense right up 
to the present day, for it gave its name to the racecourse enclosure 
and the committee which legislates on betting and still holds 
its meetings at Tattersall s in Knightsbridge. 

The firm may be said to date back to 1766, being founded 
at Hyde Park Corner by Richard Tattersall, great-great-grand- 
father of Mr. Somerville Tattersall, the present head of the firm. 
Richerd Tattersall had a ninety-nine years’ lease of the place at 
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From alithograph by R. Dighton. 


Hyde Park Corner from Lord Grosvenor, and when it expired 
in 1865 the firm came to Knightsbridge, with the cousin of Mr. 
Somerville Tattersall’s father 4t the head of affairs. There was 
no Grosvenor Crescent or St. George’s Hospital in the eighteenth 
century. Certainly Grosvenor Crescent was not built until after 
the old Tattersall’s had been pulled down. 

If you glance for a moment at Mr. Edwards’s drawing you 
will notice two conspicuous pieces of furniture which were brought 
from the old place at Hyde Park Corner. One is the rostrum from 
which Mr. Tattersall and Mr. Gerald Deane now sell. How many 
times, I wonder, has the hammer fallen through scores of 
years on the same spot ? The old wood is battered and hollowed 
just where the hammer has fallen and given countless blows. 
No doubt the blows varied in strength during the different 
generations. Auctioneers vary in temperament, and this scarred 
piece of furniture tells a tale which does not call for much 
imagination to be properly appreciated. Then you will notice 
on the left of the sketch the design of a fountain, surmounted 
by a bust. The latter is of George IV as the Prince Regent. 
A statue of a seated fox in stone sheltered by the dome is part of 
the actual fountain. ‘Tattersall’s in 1920 is not quite what it was 
in 1865. The stabling has varied until now the accommodation 
is for 130 horses as against 145. But, on the whole, its features 
have remained unchanged, which is one reason why it is so much 
thought of by “‘ The Trade.” 

The firm enjoy what practically amounts to a monopoly 
in the sale of thoroughbred horses, high-class hunters and polo 
ponies. The unique position has come to them through years 
and years of usage, until it is now so strong and unchallenged as to 
be quite wonderful. Perhaps this rule by consent is, after all, the 
true reason why the firm and its business should be unique and 
powerful in the horse world. ‘Those at its head are, of course, 
accustomed to sell the most renowned of bloodstock elsewhere 
than at Knightsbridge. At Doncaster and Newmarket, for 
instance. Thus the highest priced horses in history have not 
been sold at the firm’s headquarters. Flying Fox (37,500 guineas 
and Sceptre (10,000 guineas) were sold at Kingsclere. The 
record price yearling (Lord Glanely’s Westward Ho !) was sold at 
Doncaster last year for 11,500 guineas. 

Nevertheless, it is on record that Isonomy—John Porter 
describes him in his book as perhaps the greatest stayer he ever 
knew—the sire of Isinglass and many other great ones, was sold 
at Knightsbridge for 9,000 guineas. That sale took place after 
the death of his owner Mr. Gretton, when the horse was a stallion 
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Kindly lent by Mr, Algernon Dunn Gardner. 


at the stud, and Mr. Crawford bought him for the Duchess of 
Montrose. I fancy the present Alec Taylor’s father had a com 
mission to buy the horse for the Duchess, but the limit was rather 
below 9,000 guineas and when he stopped bidding Count Szapary 
looked like getting him for Austria. It was than that Mr. 
Somerville Tattersall’s father put in a bid which was not capped, 
and, in apologising later to the Duchess for having exceeded 
her limit, he assured her that she would never regret having 
bought the horse. She wrote him a characteristic note, adding : 
“You always do the right thing, Mr. Tattersall ! ”’ 

It was on the same afternoon that a Grand National winner 
was sold for 36 guineas. He was also one of Mr. Gretton’s, and 
later he came to win the Grand National. Gang Forward was 
another sold at Knightsbridge for 4,200 guineas. He went to 
Australia. Jenkinstown, after he had won the Grand National, 
fetched 2,600 guineas, the buyer being the late Sir Charles 
Assheton-Smith. I do not think the horse was worth fourpence 
afterwards, but the owner of Jerry M. was out collecting Grand 
National winners at that time ! 

I suppose the highest priced hunter sold there was the one 
put in the sale by the Marauess of Cholmondeley for which the 
Duke of Portland gave 870 guineas. There was a reserve of 
700 guineas on him and Lord Rosslyn tried hard to get him, but 
the Duke had told Mr. Somerville Tattersall to buy him. He 
was a horse called Tragedian, by Play Actor, and I am afraid 
he did not turn out to be worth the money. Lord Lonsdale 
in 1898 had a big sale at Knightsbridge, getting some wonderful 
prices. The top price on that occasion was 760 guineas for 
(Edipus, a six year old, while 660 guineas was paid for a bay 
gelding. That was a remarkable sale, and I expect some readers 
may recall it. 

Like every other national institution, Tattersall’s was 
affected by the War. In the early days the firm kindly placed 
the buildings at the disposal of the adjoining barracks and they 
were used as an overflow place. Then we shall not soon forget 
how the old walls rang with the weird discord of the mules sent 
there to be sold by order of the Secretary of State for War, 
or the beautiful draught horses sold by the War Office sub- 
sequent to the Armistice in 1918 and the wonderful prices 
they made. Those sales at Tattersalls did a great deal in 
advertising the splendid animals sold out of the Army and in 
giving confidence to buyers. We may never see heavy draught 
horses and mules in that classic yard again. At any rate, | 
think not. PHILIPPOS. 
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T was to a flourishing community, busy rehousing itself, 

that Lord President Sidney paid the visits described last 

week. Of timber-framed habitations earlier than that in 

date, such as the Abbot’s and Henry VII’s houses, few have 

survived, and few indeed were likely to have been sufficiently 
well built and spaciously designed to endure and to satisfy the 
requirements of a prosperous and progressive community, so 
that even in Elizabeth’s day replacements on a larger scale and 
in a richer manner were numerous. Oak remained the favourite 
material. Except the Whitehall, built out of Abbey ruins, 
Shrewsbury has no important stone dwelling of that age, 
although that material was used for the Market House (Fig. 5) 
and the School, dating from the oe years of the sixteenth 
century and probably both designed by Walter Hancock, the 
protégé of Sir Francis Newport, and the architect-builder of 
Condover. Brick, although freely used for chimney shafts, 
was not generally adopted for walling until the Restoration of 
1660, although we saw William Rowley employing it for his 
stately addition in 1618. 

Thus it is to timber-framed houses of the Elizabethan age 
that old Shrewsbury owes its picturesque character. Plentiful 
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a century ago, they even now remain sprinkled in its centre— 
in High Street, Wylie Cop and Butcher Row—and also in its 
ancient suburbs beyond the two once medieval bridges. Only 
when we enter the outer ring, the site of the abandoned defences, 
do we find their complete absence and the prevalence of post- 
Restoration brick houses. 

A race of capable, ambitious and yet conservative master 
carpenters dominated the building crafts of sixteenth century 
Shrewsbury. They increased the size and the sumptuousness 
of the rich burgesses’ new houses. They altered their plan and, 
in some measure, their structure. But, while they developed 
the exterior ornamentation, they relied much more on Gothic 
tradition than on Renaissance innovation for their forms and 
details. Not only were the barge-boarded gable, the upper 
storey overhang, the mullioned and bayed window retained, 
but the carved motifs with which they enriched them were 
mainly Gothic. Take the house in the High Street which 
Richard Owen built as late as 1592 (Fig. 3). ‘The ground floor 
has unfortunately been wholly modernised with plate glass 
shop windows. But above that it is much as it was. The 
structure of the first floor is still of massive, somewhat close set 
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uprights divided by one 
beam, and curved braces 2 
troduced in the lower hal 
partly obscured by the 
windowing. Along the. rogs- 
beam a quatrefoil orname it ; 
incised. This is repeated long 
both cross-beams of the s: cond 
storey, where the upright are 
only half as numerous, fo: ing 
square panels with corner |: aces 
shaped to produce a_ star 
pattern. On to every othe up- 
right is fixed a twisted shaft with 
moulded strappings restin: on 
human mask corbels. The «able 
tie beams and barge board: are 
enriched with runnine or 
geometric patterns, and the ‘inial 
shafts—again starting from a 
human mask—end with ficures 
of a warrior and his lady. The 
whole spirit is such as we should 
expect a century earlier, and not 
unlike one of the elaborate 
chantries of the fifteenth century. 
It is more elaborate, but quite as 
Gothic as the house (Fig. 6) 
at the corner of Market Square 
and Princess Street, which bears 
date 1570 and the initials D. LL., 
for David Lloyd, thrice Bailiff of 
Shrewsbury, after he built his 
house. Of about that date is 
Ireland’s mansion (Fig. 4), facing 
Owen’s, in the High Street, and 
remarkable for the overhang not 
only of its storeys, but of its four 
tiers of bay windows, the central 
ones being square and the end 
ones five-sided. Here the effect 
depends upon the projection and 
skyline, the enrichment being 
confined to the gable carving and 
the twisted shafting at all corners. 
Of all the motifs popular with 
the Early Renaissance master 
carpenters of Shrewsbury, this 
very Gothic shafting was the 
prime favourite throughout Eliza- 
beth’s reign. But the incised 
quatrefoil and the star-shaped 
panel are often present with it, 
as, for instance, in the now much 
reconstructed building in Market 
Square, known of old as the 
“Shilds ” or the “ Draprve.” 
Barge boards of the peri d 
frequently have the running v' ¢ 
pattern, which was so custom: \ 
a cornice enrichment of fiftee: 
century rood screens. Not 
after the accession of James I « 
the. Renaissance feeling gr 
strong. To his reign we m 
attribute houses in Frankwel 
the ancient suburb over We 
Bridge—where the shaft and 1 
quatrefoil are absent and t 
most conspicuous detail is a h 
baluster of pronounced Jacobe 
type set as uprights under t 
bay windows (Fig. 2). Wh: 
William Owen (nephew of t 
Richard who built the High Stre« ‘ 
house) acquired the Coun 
house and in 1720 re-erected t! 
gateway (illustrated last week) he 
still used the star panel, but he 
discarded the shafts and the 
quatrefoil, set Renaissance 
pilasters on each side of the 
entry, and Renaissance arcading 
under his windows, and, althoug! 
the form of the gable is still 
quite Gothic, the scrollwork oi 
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the barge boards is in the new 
manner. That had laid hold of 
Shrewsbury interiors earlier than 
exteriors. The details of enriched 
wainscotings ‘and chimneypieces, 
the character of the plasterwork of 
ceilings, the design of staircases— 
examples of all of which survive- 
are such as may be found through- 
out England at the time these 
houses were built. Of staircases, 
one of the best is in “ Jones’ 
Mansion,’ now much disfigured 
and divided into several dwellings. 
The staircase is by no means large, 
but is of fine design. The newel 
finials rise 2ft. 6ins. above the posts, 
the moulded balusters are square, 
cut out of 3in. by 5in. oak, and 
raked up the flights. The whole 
sch: ne is repeated in half thickness 
aga ist the wall, except on the top 
lancing, which, however, is the 
mo-: photographable section 
(Fi. g). The house, designed to 
for a little forecourt at the meet- 
ine * Church Street and St. Mary’s 
Str. t, was built by Thomas Jones, 
wh . after being six times bailiff, 
was ihe first Mayor of Shrewsbury 
un .* Charles I’s Charter of 1639. 
He «as called the “ rich” Jones, 
ha, g,no doubt, largely increased 
the ortune made by his father, 
Ric .rd Jones, the draper whose 
how » at the bottom of Wyle Cop 
has een swept away, but is known 
to 1. by a delightful engraving in 
Owen and Blakeway’s “ History of 
Shrewsbury.” Successful Shrews- 
bury merchants sought to establish 
ther selves as country folk and also 
to bring up one son in the law. 
Such, as we have seen, was John 
Prince’s son, Richard, the builder 
of \Vhitehall, while “ rich ” Jones’s 
nephew, who succeeded him in 
1642 as owner of the ‘ mansion,” 
is the ‘‘ Master Jones, the lawyer,” 
who was Prince Rupert’s host in 
1644 and became a Lord Chief 
Justice in 1683. The same legal 
prize had fallen in 1594 to Thomas 
Owen, the builder of Condover 
and brother to the Richard Owen 
who had re-housed himself in the 
High Street two years earlier. 
Whether Owen ap Gruffyth, who 
married first a Mytton and then an 
Ireland, was interested in Shrews- 
bury’s trade is uncertain, but his 
elder son’s children and his younger 
son certainly were, and frequently 
held office inthe town. The latter, 
son of an Ireland and husband to 
an Ottley, was the father of the 
High Street merchant and of the 
judge. Of the Jatter’s sons, the 
elder was a country gentleman and 
owner of Condover, but the 
younger was “of Shrewsbury.” 
We have seen him rebuild the 
Council House gateway in 1620. 
He owned the property as early as 
1604 when, on condition of the 
Corporation keeping it in repair, he 
agreed to lend the house to “ the 
Council of the Marches to use as 
long as they remain in this town.” 
In 1621 he was bailiff, having 
previously attained knighthood. 
Myttons and Kynastons, Ottleys 
and Owens are typical of the 
families that long flourished both 
in the town and country, Shrews- 
bury’s trade being the foundation 
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THE DRAPERS* HALL, OPPOSITE MARY’S CHURCH. 





of their fortunes, and the source from which ( idets 
continued to reach opulence. ‘The homespuns «° the 
Western Counties and of Wales played the greatest 
part in this trade. The shearmen, who, in 1502, took 
over the mansion which we saw a Vaughan buil: 
a Mytton inherit, were a medieval Cloth Working 
Guild, having their chapel in St. Julian’s Ch rch. 
The Drapers, in their medizval form, were the (-uild 
of the Holy Trinity, whose Chapel was in St. \) iry’s 
and whose endowments were taken by Edward \’]’s 
Protestant Government and given to the new fou 
school ; but as a Corporation of Merchants they 
vived and flourished, their final status as the Draers’ 
Company dating from 1608. Their headquarters and 
hall (Fig. 8), if rather over-restored, retain all the 
exterior characteristics which we have noted in Shrews- 
bury’s Elizabethan houses. As the Company’s accounts 
show an item of {100 in 1559 cellected by assessment 
to build a new hall, that may be the date of the fabric. 
The principal room, however, is equipped with wains- 
coting and furniture typical of James’s day (Fig. 7). Of 
three oak tables in the room two are of fine quality 
and great size. The earlier one (Fig. 11), dating from 
about 1600, has bulbous legs and a running gouged 
arcading along its front rail. It is 17ft. 6ins. long, 2ft. 
gins. wide, and a little over that in height. Still more 
interesting, if rather later and plainer, is the draw-out 
table (Fig. 10). There is no carving. The legs are 
thinner and have a little split drop ornament and 
shaped brackets at their tops. The rail is divided into 
round and oblong panels. The length when closed is 
oft., and it draws out to 16ft. gins. It is 3ft. wide and 
the same in height. Draw-out tables were never so 
frequent in England as in the Low Countries, and 
survivals are for the most part rather elaborate Eliza- 
bethan specimens, such as we saw, somewhat mutilated 
but well repaired, at Whitehall three weeks ago. Of 
late Jacobean type uninjured by time or man—such as 
that of the Shrewsbury Drapers’—examples are rare 
indeed. Curiously enough for a draw-out table, the 
height is that of a side and not of an eating table. It may 
have been the Court or Council table of the Company, 
the height giving dignity to the sitters, of whom one, at 
least, had a chair provided with a seat 1ft. r1ins. high. 

At this time not only was the Drapers’ Company 
the most powerful body in Shrewsbury, but they aimed 
at the monopoly of the Welsh cloth trade. Men of 
importance in other walks in life, but connected by 
profession or lineage with the town, were drapers, so 
that when the local chronicler records the death of 
Chief Justice Bromley in 1555 he adds that he was 
“free wt" the Company of the Drapers.” When they 
were not shearmen and mercers, the Owens were 
drapers, so we hear how, in a great snowstorm in 
November, 1574, a “ poore kariar commynge from 
Oswestrie w'" Welshe clothe of Mr. Rychard Owen 
draper, lay by the waye almost starven had not 11e 
said Mr. Owen holpe’ hym by God’s_ p’vysyor ” 
“Rich” Jones’s father, and probably himself, w: °c 
drapers, and so was the David Lloyd who built the ho. -c 
at the corner of the market place in 1570. In t) 11 
year Sir Henry Sidney passed through the town “ up: » 
whom the Shermen made an exclamac’on to have | 
help against the Drapers ” in the matter of free trac 
in Welsh cloth. But the Drapers maintained, a’ | 
even increased their privileges, not only acquirin; 
practical monopoly in Shrewsbury, but almost ruin: 
the Oswestry trade. Yet if, as a corporate body, tl 
were, in the manner of the age, somewhat oppress' 
monopolists, they were as individuals open-hand: | 
benefactors to their town. An improved water sup} 
was a problem which the Elizabethans sought to sol 
in their own way. Such supply as there had been *» 
Shrewsbury had been brought in wooden pipes an 
probably to one spot only, but in 1573 it ran “at 
severall places,” as the year before 


and 


ded 
sur- 


the condit water of Shrewsbery was brought in leadin 
pypes by the dylygennt oversyght of Rychard Gardner 
of the same towne drapt unto the upper ennde ©! 
Shoomacker rowe & the greate sesterne of ledd was mac 
and fynyshed and also the stone woorcke about the sam¢ 


Six years later there followed the purchase anc 
enclosing of the ground where springs lay so as to 
prevent cattle fouling the pools, and thus the water 


passethe to Shrewsbery towne verey cleare & holsom 
wthout any hyndrance or infect’on to ensue wh woorcke 
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and Ov’sight bothe of the saide springs and headd one Rychard 
Gardn’ of Salop draper dyd tacke greate paynes, whose pollytyc 
devyses zealous hart and dylygent travells for the comodyty and 
helthe of the hole towne & posteritie is worthy of fame. 
Gardener gets equal praise for his endeavours to find coal near 
Shrewsbury, showing that even under Elizabeth men were alert 
to make up the growing deficiency of wood with another fuel. 
Public buildings are also receiving attention. The repair 
and improvement of the two old bridges, with their fortified 
gateways and houses, are frequently referred to by the chronicler, 
who also tells us that in 1579 the town gate near the castle 
wwas newe repayred with stoane woorcke verey bewtyfull, to saye 
the froont there of towards the towne wt! the queenes m™s armes & 
the townes armes by the polletycke ov’sight of Mr. Richard Owen, 
draper. 
The enlargement and decoration of the Guildhall buildings 
is several times undertaken, and thrice in the early portion of 
Elizabeth’s reign bays are added to the old Corn Market. It is 
however, till March, 1596, that an entire replacement 
1c old timber building by one of stone is undertaken 
(Fig. 5). 
“he olld buyldinge in the corne market place was agreid to be 
ke downe and the tymber woorcke therof was solld to serten of 
e townes men and withe all speed to erect and buyld in the place 
ithe stoane and tymber a s’mpteous hall a loft and a lardge marcke 
»wse for corne benethe and it is to be notid that the serche and 
»ndac’on was a quart of a yeare before it was fynishid, and so the 
oane woorcke was begon and 15 day of June followinge and was 
nished and almost coverid before the bayliffs ot the sayde towne 
ennt owt of their offices at my’helmas followinge. 





‘T,. matter had been mooted in the previous November when 









Sir rancis Newport wrote to the bailiffs recommending Walter 
Hi. -ock for the job and in giving the history of Condover 9. STAIRCASE IN JONES’S MANSION AT THE CORNER 
TRY Lire, Vol. xlili, p. 513) it was shown that there OF ST. MARY’S AND CHURCH STREETS. 
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Length, closed oft., open 16ft. gins., width and height 30ins. Circa 1608. 
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Length 17ft. 6ins., width 2ft. gins., height 2ft. roins. Circa 1600. 
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can be little doubt that Sir Francis’ advice was taken and 
that Hancock made the design and prepared the stonework 
before the demolition of the old market and was thus able to 
erect the new building at a speed unusual in that deliberate 
age. ‘The school house, now a museum, is of the same date, 
and is typical of his manner, exactly the same scrolled parapet 
(Fig. 6) appearing in both. Long before the new school 
house was built Thomas Ashton, its first and capable master, 
in whose charge we have seen Philip Sidney placed, had left. 
In the last year of his mastership he took “ marvelous greate 
paynes ” in being “ the chyff aucter and producer ” of a “ notable 
stage playe played in Shrosberie in a place there callyd the 
quarrell w lasted all the hollydayes unto w' cam_ greate 
number of people of noblemen and others.” What is now the 
Quarry Gardens was the Corporation land lying outside the 
walls, and this was evidently an open air play. There was no 
building in which “ Stage playes ” could be performed on the 
very rare occasions when actors appeared. ‘The Elizabethan 
chronicler tells us that in 1584 the “ Earle of Essexe men” 
performed “ openly and freely ” in “‘ the Heye Street,” and five 
years later we hear that : 
There was a scaffold put up in the corne m’kt in Salop upon the 
weh an H+ ngaria’ and other of the queenes mts players and 
tumblars usid and excersised them selves in sutche man’ of 
tumblynge and turninge as the’ the licke was never seen in Shrews- 
berie before. 
Very little was needed in those days to excite wonderment 
and cause pleasure. Banckes’ dancing horse, alluded to in 
‘ Love’s Labour Lost,” came to Shrewsbury in 1591. Like 
certain animals known to frequenters of the Hippodrome, this 
horse appeared to be a thought reader. He knew “ howe many 
peeces of money” anyone in the audience had in his pocket, 
and if Banckes named “ any man beinge hyd nev’ so secret in the 
company,” the horse “‘ wold fatche hym owt wt" his mowthe.” 
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It was uncanny and many men shook their heads and “ 









Twentieth Century French Writers: Mme. Duclaux  (Collins.) 
HERE is probably no one else living who could have 
written quite the same sort of book as Mme. Duclaux 
has given us about the French writers of the twentieth 
century. France is her adopted country. And _ that 
does not tell everything, because one must know Mme. 

Duclaux to understand how perfectly she is possessed’ of the 

finest characteristics of the French people. One must go 

back to the great sa/ons to find the charm and wit and culture 
which have been revived in her. More still, she has lived for 

a very long time in Paris and the brilliant young men bring 

their books and their plays and their pictures to her as to a 

mentor who is always as wise as she is kind. ‘These studies 

are extremely intimate. The writer knows what were the 
aims and ambitions, as well as the actual achievements, of each 


subject. ‘That is where the value of the book lies. If events 
had turned out otherwise, Mme. Duclaux might have been 


numbered among the prophets. 
the War and evidently in the faith that a new literary move- 
ment was being inaugurated. But the real divisions of time 
are not the ends of years or centuries. We may well believe 
that the chronology of Adam and Eve was the simple one 
of in Eden and out of it, while Noah must ever have drawn 
a line between what happened before the Flood and what came 
after. So in literature the War has made a landmark of 1 

own to-day. The literary historian writing five hundred years 
hence will probably take this book as evidence of the condition 
in which French literature was when the War came. He will 
begin his new chapter with some striking post-War figure. But 
if he has the sense of form, he will derive much pleasure as 
well as information from these most vivacious and searching 
criticisms. At first one is almost tempted to think Mme. 
Duclaux toc kindly. She has a wonderful faculty for entering 
into the mind of a new writer. We have known her do so with 
perfect accuracy on very slight knowledge. It is instinct that 
keeps her true. The reader has not proceeded far before he 
becomes aware that the sweetness is not so unqualified as he 
imagines. Mme. Duclaux wields a pretty little whip of her 
own. It is toylike and dainty, but it cuts nevertheless. It 
is used with French malice, not English “ malice,” and she 
brings it in very quietly at moments when it is least expected. 
Her analysis of Romain Rolland is very fine and friendly, but that 


It was written previous to 


does not prevent her from throwing a wicked glance at Romain 
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that it were impossible to be don except he had a fam 


ir 
don by the arte of magicke.” Profoundly exciting, to: atid 
such “ strange and woonderfull syghts ” as John Taylor | ught 
in 1583. The collection included a dead child in a coffin 
having two heads, a live sheep with six feet, a ‘ * pygge to web 
had ij lytyll hornes growinge out of hys headd,” and a glas with 
facets so that the objects inside, such as two candles, were 
multiplied “‘ myrac’ously.” The annual coming of the j: Iges 
escorted by the Sheriff, was a great occasion for the cou: y 
meet the town folk. Such local magnates as Corbets » Leigh: on’s 
New ports and Kynastons were Sheriffs, and their custom \ 4s to 
keep ‘“‘ a bownty full howse for most of the gentilme’ and « hers 


strangers besydes the townes men,” and “ beere and | ceffe 
and sumptuous cheere ” were there for all comers. 

Other occasions when the county trooped in were «h 
cockfights took place. ‘‘ Unto the w*! cam Lords Knight: 
gentilmen at the w‘" was grete soms of money woon and (ost,” 
Not only at this time had successful Shrewsbury men obtained 
estates and country seats, such as the Myttons at Halston. 
the Ottleys at Pitchford, the Owens at Condover, but 


ereat 
landowners had their houses in the town for occasional 
residence, and took a large part in town affairs. ‘Thus. 
when Sir Andrew Corbet of Morton Corbet died in 1575 he is 


declared to have been a “‘ Juell” to town as well as to county 
“for the losse of whom there was many a sorrowful hart, 
especially in the towne of Salop.” The fine houses so 
numerously built in Shrewsbury in the late Renaissance style 
were often for county folk. The earlier ones were replacements 
of older dwellings in narrow streets. Thus Princess Street, 
which begins near the Market House, with David Lloyd’s 
1570 mansion, has notable Charles II ‘houses along its 16ft. 


wide course ending in a typical four-storeyed specimen 


(Fig. 1) rising above its neighbours and grouping with the 
tower of St. Julian and the spire of St. Alkmond lying 
north of it. H. Avray Tippine. 


Rolland ‘“‘ maundering of Women, Wine and Song.” Severity 
and understanding are finely mingled i in the following passage : 
Romain Rolland sacrifices every grace of measure and composition 
to his abundance, to his enthusiasm for Life. He has no sense of style. 
His endless files of short, breathless sentences succeed each other 
interminably, with no variation, till we experience at last the sensation 
of a drop falling at regular intervals on the crown of our head! He has 
been called un vulcan qui ne vomit que des cendres. And then the 
rare flame strikes out—passages of infinite tenderness or of solemn 
grandeur. 

The whip is flourished in an unobtrusive, but very effective, 
manner in order to show the bad taste of Edmond Rostand. 
She quotes from Victor Hugo’s “‘ La Forét Mouillée,” ‘he 
passage in which the sparrow makes believe that his wood].ad 
glade is the court of Louis XIV in order to bring in a ser es 
of puns on the names of Rameau, Corneille and Beileau, » d 
goes on to say: 
let us admit at once that Victor Hugo wallows (and not in this inst.: « 
only) in the very slough of that bad taste so dear to Rostand. I \ 
pleased Rostand would have been to call the water-lily, say, 2 
Drinkwater ! 

Her summing up of this writer is as follows : 

Edmond Rostand, as I have said, is not a poet for poets. He hac ie 
same sort of reputation in France that Mr. Kipling has in Englarn — 
colossal, undoubtedly, but hardly literary. Either of them, pert Sy 
is more appreciated in Europe at large—in Europe and Americ — 
than in the salons of their own metropolis. Something ineleg: + 
cocksure, aggressive, sometimes a little superficial, checks in eit 
of them the natural — of the difficult—of the delicate. T 
gather no violets—Athena’s, Sappho’s violets !—but what a qua! 
of buttercups and daisies ! 

The study of Paul Claudel is one of the best. There 's 
a passage in it which wil! excite attention whether Mme. Duci: 
was tempted to reductio ad absurdum or not. After lamenti 'g 
that this great prose poet,as she calls him, who is known to t'¢ 
élite of Italy and before the War was acted with success 
Germany, has no public in the British Isles, she asks if there 
is no translator brave enough to undertake “ L’Otage” ot 

“ L’Annonce,” concluding with the demure suggestion that 
the readers who enjoy Thomas Hardy’s “‘ Dynasts,”’ or Doughty’s plays 
of Britain, should not find them impossibly difficult, they might even 
welcome the fresh source of a singularly noble pleasure. 

Claudel’s friend, Francis Jammes, is introduced to the reader 
in a way that makes him real at once. 

Francis Jammes is a Faun who has turned Franciscan Friar. As 
we read his early poems, his delicious rustic prose, we seem to see him 
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sitting prick-eared, in some green circle of the Pyrenees, with brown 
hands holding to his mouth a boxwood flute, from which he draws a 
brief, sweet music, as pure as the long-drawn note of the musical frog, 
as shrill as the plaintive cry of some mountain bird who feels above its 
nest the shadow of the falcon. 

And then he met Paul Claudel and was converted. 

Mme. Duclaux tells us that she met him at Mme. Daudet’s 
house one winter and describes his appearance as bearing 
close resemblance to this fancy portrait. He wore a brown 
woollen suit of the Franciscan shade. Above his jocund face 
there was a cluster of curls behind which nature had made 
4 tonsure. In a little library list of the volumes selected from 
these new writers his name comes last, but that was obviously 
undesigned. For the benefit of our readers we give a selection. 
Of Barrés’, ‘‘ Colette Baudoche ”’ is chosen ; ‘‘ Antoinette,” from 
Romain Rolland; “La Jeune Fille Violaine,’ from Paul 
Claudel; “‘ La Jeune Fille Bien Elevée,” from the works of 
René Boylesve ; ‘‘ L’?Ombre de l’Armour,” by Mme. Tinayre ; 
“ \[arie-Claire,” by Marguerite Andoux ; and “ Clara d’EIlé- 
b. ase,” from Francis Jammes. 

A professor of modern literature in a high school told Mme. 
1: claux that the enthusiasm of her scholars for Francis Jammes 
* < a thing touching to behold.” It is there as here where 
. -ublic librarian has recently told us that Thackeray, Dickens 
‘ ott, are unread, while the names of the novels taken 
« — are utterly unknown to ordinary cultivated people. Mme. 

‘laux, discussing the same phenomenon in France, attributes 

) the rising generation. But that cannot be the real ex- 
» ation, since from every age writers are selected and read, 
in their own time only, but for all time. 

As a character, the finest in the little group is Captain 
| -anger, who wrote under the pseudonym “‘ Emile Nolly.” He 
\ -, at any rate, a very manly figure, fated to die of wounds 
s oyly and painfully in hospital while the fight in which he fain 
\ ald have taken part was raging still undecided. The most 
ular of the writers discussed here is Henri Barbusse, whose 
) ne has been made in war time: 
Ii. is the Prince of Best Sellers. Bourget has his tens of thousands, 
his scores of thousands; but ‘‘ Le Feu,” is in its 250th thousand, 
“| Enfer ” in its 200th thousand, and “ Clarté ” (published in January, 
1. 9) had reached its fortieth thousand by the beginning of March. 
And all these novels have appeared in war time, despite the endless 
diticulties of book-production. 

He is one of the company who incurs the censure and dislike 
of the author, and no wonder. In coarseness he surpassed 
Zola himself and Mme. Duclaux is right in regarding his popu- 
larity as a disquieting symptom. 

Another writer who has come to the front in war time is 
Georges Duhamel. His “ Vie des Martyrs” has been 
translated and published in this country. In his later books 
he inclines to the theories of M. Barbusse. 

The ladies are reserved for the end with the Countess de 
Noailles, Mme. Colette, Mme. Marcelle Tinayre and Mlle. 
Marie Lenéru forming a very pleasant and charming sequence 
in the book. 

By quotation more than by comment we have tried to show 
something of the attractiveness of this volume, but prose passages 
torn from their context seldom do justice to their author. The 
book is entertaining from title page to finish and it has the great 
merit of being so and at the same time retaining a style that is 
perfect for the purpose to which it is applied. 


The Salonika Front, drawn by W.'T. Wood and deScribed by A. J. 
Mann. (A. and C. Black, 25s.) 
THERE used to be a story in Salonika of a Tommy who wrote home 
as follows : ‘‘ You ask me to describe my surroundings. Well, I look 
out of my tent and what do I see? Miles and miles and miles of sweet 
Damn all.” Such was undoubtedly the British soldier’s view of Mace- 
donia. The bare, rolling, grey-green expanses (South Africans said 
it was like the veldt), the deep nullahs with their little trickling streams 
that turned now and again to torrents, the mountains and ravines dotted 
here and there with black firs—these things had a gloomy beauty of 
their own, but it was nota beauty of the ‘“ chocolate box” order ; 
and the malaria and the dreariness, the bitter Vardar wind and the flies 
and the two years and more without leave made it difficult not to hate it. 
Safely at home again, however, it is pleasant to remember Macedon, 
and if its exact quality is terribly hard to put into words, Mr. Wood has 
in many of his water colours wonderfully recaptured the feeling of it. 
Some of the more hackneyed subjects he has not touched—the Roman 
Arch in the Via Egnatia, for instance, or the wall around the Citadel 
where the Greek sentry pacing to and fro looks out on the same scene 
of rock and scrub and solitude and the shepherds piping to their sheep 
as did his Venetian predecessors of hundreds of years ago. Olympus 
he has given us, and Doiran and the “ Pip ” Ridge, that frowned down 
so long and impregnably on the Twelfth Corps ; but though Mr. Wood 
1s always accomplished and dignified, it is not in these scenes, which 
it was perhaps an official duty to paint, that he is at his very best. There 
Is one little scene of a quarry near Vergetor with a tree or two, a stretch 
of turf and a sandy track winding away into the distance which comes 
extraordinarily near to my heart. Perhaps it is because I lived within 
a stone’s throw of the quarry and rode to Janes over that sandy track ; 
but there is something more than this, for this little picture makes a 
wider appeal: it is full of the spirit of all Macedonia. Admirable, 
agai, to anybody who was in the Twelfth Corps is the suggestion, for 
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it is little more, of that wonderful natural Acropolis, its rocks piled by 
the hand of some ancient giant, that was so familiar an object in the 
landscape, where it rose out of the flat expanse. ‘The authors call it 
Krechovo, but I thought we used to call it Kalabak. One more 
scene I wish Mr. Wood could have painted, and that is Kukus market, 
with the shepherds in their spotless white kilts, the gipsy women knitting 
their stockings of many colours, and the fire glowing on the hearth of 
the coppersmith’s shop. However, there is a great deal to be thankful 
tor and one must not grumble. Captain Mann modestly proclaims 
in his first chapter that he is only playing second fiddle to Mr. Wood. 
Nevertheless, his is a very sound, careful and useful piece of work, 
full of intormation about Salonika and the campaign in general. ‘To 
those who were not there it will be perhaps a surprise to find there was 
so much fighting. People at home were told very little, for instance, 
about the attack on the Pips in April, 1917, nor of the antics of the late 
von Richthoven and his ‘ circus”? in that spring. Captain Mann 
is not a picturesque writer and wisely does not try to be one. He 
sticks for the most part simply and resolutely to his facts. But it is 
clear, nevertheless, that Macedonia has been in many ways for him an 
unforgettable romance, and a valuable drop or two of that romantic 
feeling has got into his ink. 
At Cambridge, by B. W. Henderson. (Methuen, 2s. 6d.) 
MR. HENDERSON clothes his fancies in cultivated and pleasant 
language. The best of his poems are connected with the colleges in 
Cambridge. The first one is devoted to Christ’s College and begins 
very prettily thus : 
“Here is fit place for dance of merry elves 
Around the greensward, when the moon rides high 
And casts black shadows, into which who delves 
May haply find their elfin minstrelsy. 


“The quiet dreaming surface of the mere 

Mirrors the fretwork of o’erlacing boughs 
Through which their slender craft imp helmsmen steer 
To reach the marge and join the sprites’ carouse.”’ 
And this reproduces the atmosphere of King’s College Chapel : 

“The mists of night draw softly up the sward, 

The red glow fades beyond the quiet stream. 

Now He that giveth peace make us award 

Of rest and dream ! 


““Yon deep recessed door ’neath darkening skies 
Gives entrance to the regal Tudor shrine, 
Where He to Whom the world in anguish cries 
Hearkens thy prayer and mine.” 
The Carols are written in the spirit of the older poems of the same 
description, but scarcely rival them. A companion picture is that of 
Exeter College Chapel in war time : 
“Here, where boys’ voices thrill 
To the lofty roof, we adore 
With you who have passed on before 
Beyond the crest of the hill. 


‘“And we know at this eve of the day, 
In prayer, in anthem, in song, 
Still to our choir belong 
You who have left us for aye.” 
A singularly pleasant volume. 
The Old Indispensables, by Edward Shanks. (Martin Secker, 7s.) 
MR. EDWARD SHANKS’ new book has such an intriguing pseudo- 
woodcut on its paper cover that one is led to expect inside a great deal 
of mordant satire on the ways of Government offices, and though 
there is some, the quantity, and perhaps the quality, fall a little below 
expectation. A novel with such a wrapper and beginning with the 
sentence, ‘‘ It was comparatively early in the war that the Circum- 
vention Branch of the Circumlocution Office outgrew its limited 
accommodation and was obliged to move ”’ would naturally raise high 
expectations, and we are not going to blame ourselves or even acknow- 
ledge ingratitude in the feeling that something we have been promised 
just failed to arrive. But that is all the complaint we are going to 
make, for if there is less satire than we expected, there is much sly 
fun poked at the stalwarts of Whitehall, and with so little malice that 
the victims will probably enjoy it as much as anybody. The incidents 
of the missing paper dealing with “‘ Sir Ephriam Hogg’s appointment,” 
merely a misreading of someone’s scrawled “‘ See Estimates No. 55 ”’ ; 
the committee whose members were all knighted and did not know 
each others Christian names ; and, best of all, of how Cyril rang up 
“ D.E. 2 ”—a story that will delight anyone who -has ever attempted 
telephonic communication with any particular department of the 
Circumlocution Office—will cause many of Mr. Shanks’ readers to 
chuckle. But how strangely they follow upon the heels of ‘ The 
Queen of China”! 


Assisi. by Sir William Richmond. (Macmillan, 42s.) 

“© T ALWAYS make a compact that the horse I engage shall have slow 
paces ; he must be more ruminating than active. If there is one thing 
I hate more than another, it is to be taken swiftly through beautiful 
country.” This point of view dominates Sir William Richmond’s 
charming book. He tells how he first went to Assisi in the summer of 
1868 and stayed there for months, the only Englishman in the place. 
Many other long, unhurried, ruminating visits followed, prolific of 
exquisite water-colours, twenty-nine of which are beautifully reproduced 
in colour in this book. He stayed for a month in the Monastery of the 
Carceri, living the Franciscan life and steeping himself in the atmosphere 
of St. Francis. On other visits he sketched at San Damiano every day 
for eight weeks, making intimate friendships with the monks and 
identifying himself with the spirit of the place, as probably no other 
artist has given himself time to do. The result is a book of pure delight 
for the lover of St. Francis and of mediaeval Italy. The text breathes 
sunshine, peace, leisure and sympathy with the simple faiths and joys 
of the Italian peasant, and for those who are not fortunate enough to 
possess one of Sir William Richmond’s beautiful water-colours, the 
reproductions are an excellent substitute. 
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HOUNDS 


AND COUNTRY 


N the year 1807 the Berkeley Castle pack was formed, and 
in 1810 the great hunting establishment with which the 
Earls of Berkeley used to hunt from Bristol to the Marble 
Arch was broken up. The fifth Earl Berkeley had kennels 
at his house at Cranford (where his sons kept the pack of 

staghounds of which the late Grantley Berkeley gives such an 
amusing account in his reminiscences. There was also a kennel 
at Gerrard's Cross, in Buckinghamshire, and another at Nettlebed 
in Oxfordshire. The Buckinghamshire and Oxfordshire countries 
have always been hunted since, and the Bucks part is still known 
as the Old Berkeley. The hunt servants of this country still 
wear the yellow liveries of the Berkeley Hunt. Earl Fitzhardinge 
(1817-57) hunted the reduced country, which the first Baron 
Fitzhardinge further curtailed when in 1858 he gave up the Chelten- 
ham country now occupied by the Cotswold and North Cotswold 
Hunts. From that year the country has remained much 
the same in its extent, and supplies four days a week of good 
hunting. Roughly speaking, the country is a long vale from 
Gloucester to Bristol. It is a varied country, with grass and 


of the best bitches in the pack because she only whimp 
when she hit off the line of her fox. 

By the time the first Baron Fitzhardinge (Sir Mai 
Berkeley) took over the pack a very firm foundation had } 
laid, and the way was clear for the new Master to improve 
looks of the Berkeley pack, which, accustomed to the hor 
of Belvoir and Quorn (Osbaldestone’s) when hunting in the Sh 
he thought rather plain. The Berkeley kennel, however, 
greatly indebted, as is the case almost always, to one fortu 
hit, when Ayris mated Burton Contest with Crazy and | 
Cromwell, one of the best working hounds ever seen in 
hunting field. Cromwell was by Lord Henry Bentinck’s Contes 
noted worker, and on his dam’s side was descended from :! 
famous Warwickshire Tarquin. The principle of breeding 
work only has been of great importance not only to the Berkeley 
kennels, but has preserved the English foxhound from the {uil 
consequences of the excessive devotion to looks, straightness 
and colour of many breeders. Such keen observers of the work 
of hounds as Lord Coventry, Tom Firr and Arthur Thatcher 
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THE REENS OF THE 
some plough. There are strong woodlands on the hills near the 
borders of the Duke of Beaufort’s country, in which the Berkeley 
begin and end their season. The pack was based on the cream 
of the three or four packs kept by the fifth Earl of Berkeley. But 
it was the Karl Fitzhardinge and his famous huntsman Harry 
Ayris who gave the pack the character it has never lost for hard 
work and tongue. It has been the guiding principle of hound 
breeding in the Berkelev Castle kennels that hounds should be 
bred for work and tongue, and that *‘ handsome is as handsome 
does ** should be the kennel motto. No attention was paid to 
colour, and hounds not quite straight were not drafted if 
good in their work. When I visited the kennels I found 
that the views held by the late Lord Fitzhardinge and his then 
huntsman Rawle were much the same on these points. His 
predecessor the Earl Fitzhardinge was especially strong about 
tongue, and his huntsman Ayr's used to tell how angry he was 
if a hound hit off the line and did not speak to it. Indeed, it 
was with difficulty the Master was dissuaded from drafting one 


BERKELEY HUNT 


COUNTRY ARE UNINVITING. 
(when at the Cottesmore) have all expressed their value for ‘ 
Berkeley blood. As lately as 18co one of the best work 
hounds in the last named pack was a rather plain little 
named Sportsman. But he was in his day one of the | 
hounds in the pack, a real huntsman’s friend in a difficul 
His stock were much better looking than himself, and he was a 
useful to the Essex and other packs. He was a descendant of Cri 
well, and even now if one sees a badger pied hound in the West 
England it will very likely be possible to trace it back to Cromw: 
which, as well as many of his sons and daughters, was of that colour 
What has been written above will show why it is that tv 
Berkeley hounds are of especial interest to hunting peo] 
But it is not only the lines on which the pack has been bre: 
which has made them so much valued as outcrosses by othct 
kennels. The nature of the country is such that hounds 
must often be left to their own resources. Thus self-reliance 
is ingrained into their nature. A good judge told me they 
killed as many foxes as any pack in England. Thev had, 
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and have, immense dash and drive. A Leicester- 
shire sportsman, who visited the country for a 
week and was so delighted that he stayed a month, 
also told me that what delighted him was that 
every hound in the pack was working all the time 
and speaking for all it was worth. The sketches 
tell us of one reason why hounds sometimes 
have to depend on themselves. The _ reens 
are the regular fences of some of the fields, not 
meandering as a brook does over the country, 
but sometimes bounding a pasture on all four 
sides. Fortunately, perhaps, not by any means 
is all the country intersected by reens. But 
you want a water jumper when hounds meet, 
for example, at Milbury Heath. The reens are 
uninviting, especially when, as now, they are 
full to the banks of water. You do not require 
the sort of horse which rushes at water, but 
rather one which understands how to deal with 
a ditch with discretion, steadies himself, and 
measures his spring. The reens are generally 
practicable. The boundary drains are impassable, 
but do not occur often. Evenif he did not come 
to grief, a flying, rash horse is not desirable in 
this country, for the Berkeley Vale is a shade 
deeper and heavier than the Vale of Aylesbury 
or the Blackmore Vale or parts of the Duke 
of Beaufort’s low country, so that too flippant 
a’: horse would tire himself out. The horse for 
the Berkeley wants strength and as much 
quality as you can find, as in the very clever 
horse {in the sketch. This is a real hunter, 
and is carrying the huntsman over a_ place 
which would hold anyone for half a day if he 
blundered in, and which the heavy-weight 
beyond will just escape if he sits still and 
leaves the horse’s head alone. The _ luckless 
lady in the other sketch is not likely to see 
more of the hunt to-day, and let us hope the 
gentleman on her left, who is himself having 
so narrow an escape, will come to her assist: 
ance. For the probable second part of her 
adventure the sketch “‘ The Rescue” explains 
itself. The reen seems an unpropitious obstacle 
to ladies, for in the other most spirited and 
lifelike sketch, where the _ hard-bitten old 
_farmer on a bold, clever horse is getting over 
safely, there is another lady on the left whose 
only chance is to roll off on to the bank and 
then to keep the horse’s head above water 
until help comes. The heavy-weight sportsman 
on the right will probably escape this time, but 
his horse looks rather blown and may perhaps 
subside into the next reen with a sigh of relief. 

There is another disadvantage of the 
Berkeley country that is not found in other 
countries. Having jumped water we sail along 
triumphantly, feeling that we have left behind a 
danger not likely to recur. Here it is more than 
likely that the very next fence may be the same or 
worse—a lately cleaned reen, for example, with a 
lot ofsoft mud on its banks to catch a horse’s toes 
as he lands. The find in Sir George’s osier bed is 
enough to stir one’s blood, as the hounds, catch- 
ing the scent, hurl themselves through the 
undergrowth until one lifts one’s eyes and the 
cold gleam of a flooded ditch reminds one of 
coming fate. From this same covert the 
Berkeley hounds had a great hunt lately. In 
the first twenty minutes nearly everyone, in- 
cluding the huntsman and one whipper-in, fell 
into reens, leaving two members of the field 
and the first whipper-in almost alone with 
hounds. The pack ran a ring at a fast pace 
without checking, then back to the osiers, where 
the huntsman picked them up and the rest of 
the field nicked in. The hounds killed their 
fox after an hour without once being off grass 
pastures, or meeting with a strand of wire. 

In old days the Berkeley tenants had a 
“puppy ” clause (compelling the tenant to walk 
a puppy) in their leases. But the farmers are 
now as keen lovers of the chase as can be found 
in any country. The only complaint I can 
hear is that they are short of horses, but at 
any time that would be the case in such an 
open season as this. Ever since I have hunted 
we have always found ourselves short of horses 
in an open season when the ground is heavy 
with wet. Some days after the run noted here 
these hounds had what is to me quite a new 
experience. They hunted a fox right up to the 
kennels. He jumped on the lean-to puppy 
houses and, climbing the wall, fell over into 
the hounds’ feeding room, where his fate was 
sealed, xX. 
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THE ESTATE MARKET 
LORD LECONFIELD’S YORKSHIRE ESTATES 


BOUT 20,000 acres in the East, West 
and North Ridings of Yorkshire, em- 
bracing over 120 large farms, are in- 
volved in Lord Leconfield’s decision 
to give the tenants an opportunity of 
buying their holdings. Nearly all 

will avail themselves of the chance. In notifying 
his tenants, Lord Leconfield wrote: “‘ I have 
instructed my agent, Mr. H. J. Watson, to 
advise me as to the price at which each farm 
should be so offered, and the terms upon which 
payment should be made: and I have told him 
that it is my wish that his figures should be 
based upon the terms upon which each tenant 
now occupies his holding, so that there may 
be no departure from the policy which has 
always been observed on my estates with regard 
to sitting tenants.” 

His reasons for parting with the property 
are thus stated : 

‘*“(1) Very strong opinions have been ex- 
pressed by different organisations representing 
farmers’ interests with regard to the question 
of fixity of tenure, and, while I have always 
considered that my tenants have held their 
farms under conditions that amounted to 
fixity of tenure, recent legislation and circum- 
stances over which I have no control have 
rendered the position of tenant farmers in this 
respect much more uncertain than ever before, 
and it is only by becoming owners of the farms 
which they occupy that it will be possible for 
them to meet these new difficulties with any 
chance of success. 

**(2) Since 1909, legislation which has 
been passed has tended to enable the State to 
usurp the position which the private owner 
has occupied in the past. and has made it more 
and more difficult tor him to keep up his pro- 
perty and deal with it in such a way as to safe- 
guard the best interests of his tenants. 

*(3) All attempts in the past to obtain 
justice as regards taxation of landed property 
and to obtain proper protection for home-grown 
produce have failed, and it is becoming abun- 
dantly clear that it is the policy of the Govern- 
ment that minorities must suffer. I feel very 
strongly, therefore, that the only means by 
which there can be any hope of getting justice 
done to agriculture is by increasing the number 
of occupying Jandowners to the greatest extent 
possible, and so providing an opportunity 
for them to combine and present a united front 
to the Government in the demand for fair 
treatment to be meted out to the two capital 
interests which are represented in agricultural 


land ” 
WELLESBOURNE HALL SOLD. 


"THE Warwickshire residence, Wellesbourne 

Hall, a Queen Anne house with about 
34 acres, has been sold by Messrs. James 
Styles and Whitlock to a client of Messrs. 
Nicholas. It may be remembered that the 
estate was withdrawn at the auction of Decem- 
ber last. It is now proposed to offer for sale 
additional portions of the estate, in all about 
740 acres. 


LORD LINCOLNSHIRE’S SALES. 


N the coming week, at Spalding, certain 

agricultural land belonging to the Marquess 

of Lincolnshire is to come under the hammer. 

Some of the lots have already been secured 

by the respective tenants, among them Monk’s 
House Farm. 

Essex land, in the neighbourhood of 
Coggeshall chiefly, and two or three holdings 
on the Cambridge border, have been sold to 
the tenants during the last few days for over 
£30,000. 


THE ALLERSTON AUCTION. 


BOLD bidding characterised the Allerston 

and Ebberston auction, which was held at 
Scarborough by Messrs. Knight, Frank and 
Rutley, who were represented by their partner, 
Mr. Alfred J. Burrows. Approximately 
6,600 acres were submitted, and the sales, 
some lots being withdrawn, amounted to, 
roundly, £79,000. At the outset of the pro- 
ceedings the whole property was put into the 
market at a declared reserve of £108,000, but, 
as was the case also with Squire Osbaldeston’s 
home, Ebberston Hall, it was put aside for 
treatment in another way. Among the buyers 
the County Council of the North Riding was 
well to the fore, and on the whole, Sir Kenelm 
Cayley, the vendor, may be congratulated on 
a satisfactory sale. 


A FORTRESS OF THE UMFRAVILLES. 
OF the two Kymes, North and South, near 

Sleaford, the latter is the more important, 
as it has been from time immemorial. South 
Kyme, at any rate the greater part of the parish, 
is included in the 5,000 acres shortly to come 
into the market. Early in the eighteenth 
century the fine old castle of the Umfravilles, 
built by Robert de Umfraville more than 
400 years before, was demolished, with the 
exception of the tower, which still dominates 
the countryside and displays in one of the 
ceilings the armorial bearings of the Umfraville 
family. The De Kymes founded a priory of 
black canons in the reign of Henry II, and 
maintained it until the Dissolution. Sir Gilbert 
Talbois was created Baron of Kyme in the 
reignof Henry VIII. From the Talbois family, 
which had acquired the estate by marriage, the 
property passed in the same way to the Dymokes, 
and by purchase to subsequent owners. South 
Kyme is some eight miles south-west of 
Tattershall. 


EKAST KENT COAL SEAMS. 
GOOD deal of the 1,026 acres of Lord 
Radnor’s land on the outskirts of Folkestone, 
to be offered this week, is intersected by the 
main road to Canterbury, and the plans show 
that the mineral value of the property may be 
considerable, as there are reservations adjacent 
to the estate on behalf of a coal boring syndicate, 
and a very few miles away is the paying colliery 
of Tilmanstone, and close to the latter, on the 
Adisham side, lies Snowdown, which is also 
yielding plenty of coal. Mr. Alfred J. Burrows 
has the conduct of the sale. 


EARLY ADAM DECORATIVE WORK. 


"THE most interesting point about Makerstoun, 

the Roxburgh estate, which will come under 
the hammer at Hanover Square next month, 
is the fact that the house is enriched with 
examples of the decorative work of one of the 
brothers Adam in 1790 while he was working 
in Edinburgh before going to London. In the 
twelfth century Makerstoun was one of the 
Peel Towers, which were built in the Border 
country for protection against raids. In 1545 
the upper part was destroyed by Lord Hertford, 
and in 1790 the alteration and decoration of 
the house were entrusted to one of the Adams, 
and for a just estimation of the artistic claims 
of the Adam style such a place as Makerstoun 
is worthy of careful study. 

Makerstoun extends to 2,500 acres, with 
a mile and a half of salmon fishing on the Tweed 
(average catch, 1900-1918, eighty-two a season), 
good partridge ground, and hunting with the 
Duke of Buccleuch’s, one of the best coverts, 
Greatridge Hall, being on the estate. 


SEVENTY SORTS OF CONIFER. 

"THE North Devon estate of Stevenstone, 

near Torrington, is to be offered by 
auction shortly by Messrs. Osborn and Mercer. 
It would be easy to say a great deal about the 
peculiar beauty and the special sporting 
attractions of its environment, but it is un- 
necessary, for everyone knows something of 
the reputation in these matters of North 
Devon, and Stevenstone is better known than 
a good many houses, as the hunt kennels are 
on the estate. The area is 1,880 acres, but the 
chief claim to attention is, no doubt, the fact 
that the grounds contain a pinetum in which 
over seventy varieties of coniferz attain a rare 
perfection. 

Downing Hall and 1,260 acres, near 
Mostyn and Holywell, overlooking the estuary 
of the Dee, will be offered for sale next month 
by order of Lord Denbigh. 

The Roche Court estate, Lord Nelson’s 
place at Winterslow, is to be sold at Salisbury 
on March 16th by Messrs. Collins and Collins. 
The two principal lots are the Georgian 
residence and the remarkably fine Tudor 
farmhouse at Roche Court Farm. The 
average bag of partridges on the property is 
500 yearly. 


THE ARUNDELLS OF TRERICE. 
"THE home of the Arundells of Trerice comes 

into the market by order of the Cornwall 
County Council—an odd mixture of ancient 
personal and modern impersonal associations. 
The manor house was erected late in the 
sixteenth century. It is beautiful, both within 
and without. The banqueting hall and the 
drawing-room ceilings are elaborately moulded 


4 


and have magnificent fireplaces. It will be 
sold at Newquay in June by Messrs. Knight 
Frank and Rutley, in conjunction with Messrs, 
John Julian and Co. Trerice was illustrated i: 
Country Lire of August 5th, 1911. 

Rather a fine freehold at Camden Park 
Tunbridge Wells, known as Hollyshaw, is t 
be sold in the City on Tuesday next by Messrs. 
Brackett and Sons. The total area of the 
property is about 43 acres, as it includes ; 
good stretch of orchard and meadow land 
with small farmery. 


HALF-TIMBERED HOUSES AT 
NORWICH. 


"THE exquisite old-world houses at Norwich, 

known as Samson and Hercules, and 
Augustine Steward’s, facing the Cathedral, 
with a long frontage to the historic “‘ Tomb- 
land,” are coming under the hammer of Mr. 
Harry H. Arnold, at Norwich, on March 24th 
The half-timbered houses are known to every 
observant visitor to Norwich, but not so 
generally, of course, is the fact known that the 
houses contain Jacobean oak panelling. They 
are prosaically, and quite properly, of course, 
announced as freehold, with possession, and 
there is an ominous note in the addendum 
‘“and without any restriction.” 


THE DUKE OF RUTLAND’S SALES. 


NO better idea of the magnitude of the 

Duke of Rutland’s estates could possibly 
be conveyed than is given by the particulars of 
sale which have just been issued in respect of a 
portion of them, by Messrs. Thurgood and 
Martin. We may leave the curious in such 
matters to put the documents to the test of 
avoirdupois. The four sections seem to turn 
the scale at something over glb., but that in 
itself may mean much or little, according to the 
taste and discretion of those who have to prepare 
particulars of any property. 

We prefer to apply a real test, the examina- 
tion of the map, and to point out how largely 
the estates bulk in the 1in. Ordnance Survey, 
a copy of which forms the frontispiece of each 
of the four sections before us. The coloured 
patches indicating the extent of the estate 
stretch across the map diagonally from north- 
east to south-west—from Sheffield, in fact, 
to below Matlock Bath—and the country 
between Buxton, on the west, and Chesterfield, 
on the east, has to be delineated in order to 
show the various sections in their relation one 
to another. 

This portion of the Duke’s property will 
come under the hammer at Chesterfield on 
Thursday next, and at Bakewell on Monday 
week and four following days. There are 
over 600 lots in the hands of Messrs. Thurgood 
and Martin. The most interesting portion otf 
the property is probably that in the neighbour- 
hood of Youlgrave, some three miles west 
of which is the stone circle known as Arbour 
Lows, a Druidical relic, considered by some to 
be comparable in importance with Stonehenge 
In all probability the Roman occupation of 
so much of the district has left traces which 
have not yet by any means been fully investi- 
gated. Two at least of the farmhouses at 
Youlgrave are of far more than merely agri- 
cultural interest, and there is Hazelbadge Hall, 
which, in the fifteenth century and for long 
afterwards, was the home of Dorothy Vernon’s 
forefathers. 

The following note in the particulars is 
worth quoting: ‘“‘ The rents of the farms, 
small holdings, accommodation lands, cottages, 
and, indeed, of all classes of property on the 
estate, are extraordinarily low and form no 
criterion whatever either for rental or selling 
values. Many of the holdings have been in 
the unbroken occupation of industrious and 
respected tenants and their ancestors for 
generations, and it has not been the custom 
to raise rents in the infrequent cases of a change 
of tenants.” 

The auction of 13,300 acres of the Belvoir 
estate of the Duke of Rutland, by Messrs. 
Escritt and Barrell, concludes to-day at Melton 
Mowbray. 

STEEPHILL CASTLE, VENTNOR. 
"THE whole of the lots in the particulars of the 

Steephill Castle Estate, Ventnor, have now 
been sold by Messrs. Hampton and Sons, in 
conjunction with Sir Francis Pittis and Son, 
who offered the property at auction last 
year. ARBITER. 
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CORRESPONDENCE 


SOME SUSSEX WINDMILLS. 
To THE Epiror. 

sir,—-The correspondent who in your issue 
of February 28th expresses a wish that some 
one will preserve the Ashurst Mill may like 
to know that, although unable to undertake 
the work of preservation, I have, as a resident 
of Mid-Sussex, collected numerous records as 
well as many interesting prints and photo- 
graphs of Sussex windmills, so that when 
these ornaments of the country become extinct, 
some history of them will remain. The fact 
that eighty-six oxen were once utilised to draw 
a windmill from Brighton further inland is 
alone sufficient to prove how necessary these 
food preparers were in_pre-railroad times. 
If history is to repeat itself, we may once 
again see the construction of mills, but of a 
less rustic and historic kind. Doubtless there 
are many records still unknown to me, and, 
as so often happens, we fail to appreciate the 
yalue of a thing until it has almost passed 
bevond our reach—GURNEY WILSON. 


To THE EDITOR. 
Sir —! was much interested in your article, 


“S me Sussex Windmills,” in Country LiFe 
of Fe>ruary 14th, and I am sending you a pencil 
draw'n2—a composition study—of an old mil! 


‘ rar 


AN 


on the Sussex Downs, which I did some years 
ago—a study for a large Academy picture. 
Perhaps it would be suitable for reproduction 
in Country Lire.—SipNEY M_ HALtowgss. 


OLD RIFLES AND THEIR LITERATURE. 
To THE EDITOR. 


Sir,—Several old military rifles having come 
into my possession, I am anxious to know a 
little more about them and also to obtain a 
few more. You ‘would very much oblige me 
if you can inform me of anyone who deals in 
such things, and also of any books on the 
subject.—E,. F. W. 

[Our correspondent’s best plan would be 
to spend an afternoon at the Rotunda at 
Woolwich, where there is a fine collection 
of rifles of all dates. He could probably find 
out there about the particular weapons in which 
he is interested. Also, a thorough search in 
the British Museum is always likely to bear 
fruit. Some of the following books would no 
doubt give useful information: Greener’s 
“Gun and Its Development ; ‘“ Gunnery,” by 
the same author ; ‘“‘ The Shot Gun and Sporting 
Rifle,” by “ Stonehenge,” published in 1859 ; 


““Scloppetaria,” published in 1808; ‘“ New 
Principles of Gunnery,” by Robins, 1742; 
“Remarks on Rifle Guns,” by Ezekiel Baker ; 
and ‘‘ Notes on the Rifle,” by Freemantle, 
1896.—En.] 


INGRAM HOUSE. 
To THE EpiTor. 

Sir,--May I very strongly endorse all the 
remarks of ‘‘ Old Member”’ in reference to 
the threatened closure of Ingram House ? 
As a late member myself I can speak of the 
many good features of the house, and the 
extraordinary amount of good it did for young 
men. For a young man on his first visit to 
London there was no better place to live. 
He had plenty of amusements and could, 
among the other members, make hosts of 
good friends, and was not, as is very often 
the case in “ diggings,” driven out to the 
West End through lack of comfort and being 
bored with his own company. It will be 
most regrettable if, for the want of a little 
exertion on the part of the directors, the house 
is to be closed down, and J am contident that 
under competent management the share- 
holders would not have to bewail the lack of 
dividends. I enclose my card and_ sign 
myself—ANOTHER OLD MEMBER. 





OLD MILL ON THE DOWNS. 


THE GROTTO BUILDER. 


To THE EpIToR. 


Sir,—One of the latest countryside callings 
I have come across is that of the grotto builder. 
His hunting-ground is the provincial suburb, 
populated with moderately priced villas. You 
can have a grotto fixed up for 40s., though you 
will not get, and you cannot expect, anything 
very elaborate for this sum, but for double this 
amount you can obtain quite an artistic pro- 
duction. The grotto builders work in pairs, as 
is necessary, and purchase their materials, 
in the shape of “‘ rock ”’ and shells, in the town. 
The “ rock,” by the way, bears a very different 
appearance when first bought from the local 
builder to what it presents after judicious 
chipping and colouring up. A good grotto 
takes about three days to build satisfactorily, 
though the time occupied depends largely on 
the nature of the design. The men who have 
taken up this calling are above the status of the 
ordinary casual worker, they have a smattering 
of gardening experience, and are respectable, 
hard-working men to whom the last four years 
have made an open air existence necessary. 
Some builders realise what an attraction a neat 
garden is and employ these men to give the 


garden a start. ‘‘ We are not gardeners,” said 
one of the fraternity, ‘‘and we do not claim 
to be; we are grotto builders; here is my 
name and list of prices.’’ The list of prices 
and designs showed that there are more ways 
of making a grotto and a greater variety of 
designs than might be generally believed. 
“It is, however, only fine weather work,” 
added the speaker’s mate, and this, of course, 
is a serious drawback, but as the competition 
as yet is not very keen, there is plenty of 
opportunity for those who follow it to earn 
enough while the skies are clear to tide them 
over the dreary period when the sky is over- 
cast with gloom. The grotto builder travels 
on foot, his tools are no encumbrance, and he 
puts up wherever the shades of night find him. 
It seems an idyllic life while the sun is shining. 
R. 


MONEY IN PIGS. 
To THE Epiror. 

Sir,—I am extremely interested in the letter 
in CountRY LIFE signed ‘‘ Thomas Ratcliffe.”’ 
I quite agree with him that there is money in 
pigs and always has been. It is a great pity 
that the pig industry has been allowed to 
decline. I, as a breeder, keep thirty breeding 
sows of the Middle White breed, and only 
recently did I have four prospective buyers 
come down to my farm stating that they had 
bought the farms but could not find pigs to 
buy. People are realising that the pig is a 
paying proposition, and that if he is kept on 
the open air system he is a hardy, prolific and 
healthy animal, and the best commercial 
proposition on the farm. Each sow should at 
least make a clear profit of from £30 to £40 a 
year. What other animal on the farm can 
compare with it? J only hope that we shall 
again provide our own bacon and pork as we 
did in days of yore—M. ]. Rowtanps, M.D. 


THE PROGRESS OF BEE KEEPING IN 
CORNWALL. 
To THE EpirTor, 

Sir,—It is interesting to note the progress 
made in bee keeping since the inception of the 
Cornwall Bee-keepers’ Association about twelve 
months ago. Bee keeping in Cornwall has in 
a measure recovered from the decay which 
set in a few years back, says a well known 
county authority. An important step has been 
taken in preparing a register of all Cornish 
bee-keepers, and for the successful working 
of the association the county has been divided 
into nine districts, and branches of the associa- 
tion have been formed in all the principal 
centres of the county. The association is 
of the opinion that before the industry can be 
placed on a sound footing much spade work 
will have to be done. At present the greatest 
thorn in the flesh is the prevalence of ‘‘ Isle 
of Wight disease,” for which, in spite of many 
experiments on the part of the Board of Agri- 
culture and numerous experts, no permanent 
cure has been found. These experiments are 
being continued in Cornwall, and it is hoped 
that before long a preventive will be found. 
Legislation is urgently needed for dealing with 
bee disease. At present, it is argued, a bee 
keeper may have an apiary full of disease, 
and no one has the power to order its destruc- 
tion. It is understood that the Board of 
Agriculture is taking this matter up and is 
strongly backed by the Cornwall Association. 
—GEo. P. MITCHELL. 


BY COUNTRY 


POULTRY KEEPING 
FOLK. 
To THE Epiror. 
Sir,—I quite agree with your ‘“ Country 
Note” on this subject in your issue of 
February 21st. If country folk kept fowls 


as they used to do, as well as pigs and bees, 
there would be no egg shortage. Built up 
to the pigstye most cottagers had a henpen, 
and it was little more trouble and no more cost 
to keep fowls along with the pig. . Indeed, the 
poorest widow kept one or two fowls, and often 
had a dozen cocks and hens, and though it 
was perhaps inaccurate to make a widow say 


“Oh where and oh where is my old black hen, 
I wish they would ‘let her a-be : 
She used to lay two eggs a day, 
An’ on a Sunday three,” 
yet the old lady could always have a good 
fresh egg, so that it often seemed quite feasible 
that her hens laid two eggs a day and possibly 
three on Sunday.—R. T. 
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AND WASSAIL 
To THE EpITor. 


Sir,—The valuable note on the survival of 
the old English custom of “ wassailing,” 
lately contributed by your correspondent, 
suggests the possibility that in the districts 
named—Sheffield, North-East Derbyshire and 
North Nottinghamshire—there be still in 
existence some of the beautiful old ‘‘ mazers,”’ 
or ancient wooden drinking bowls, made of 
maple wood. The accompanying photograph 
shows a fine example of these rare bowls. The 
early wassail bowl ‘“‘ seems to have been shaped 
as a mazer,” says a writer in the Archeological 
Journal, and was often, doubtless, of costly 
workmanship fit for prelates and kings. Thus, 
the Gilbertine monk, Robert Manning, tells 
us in his Chronicle, written in the thirteenth 
century, how the British King Vortigern was 
instructed in the Saxon custom of “ wassailing ”’ 
by a beautiful Saxon princess, who knelt before 
him with a cup of wine: 


WASSAILING BOWLS. 





‘““ And in her language she him gret 
‘Lord King, Wassail !’ said she.” 
The ceremonial wassail cup has its finest 
example, of course, in the magnificent wassail 
horn belonging to Queen’s College, Oxford, 





ENGLISH CUP, EARLY 17TH CENTURY, BEAR- 
ING THE ARMS OF THE SPARHAMS. NOW AT 
SOUTH KENSINGTON. 


of English workmanship of the fourteenth 
century. This wassail cup is of buffalo horn, 
silver gilt, and is engraved with the word 
““ Wacceyl’”’ on each of the three encircling 
silver bands. In the monasteries the great 
wassail bowl, the ‘* Poculum charitatis,’”’ was 
placed on the high table, and after the 
Abbot had pledged his community the bowl 
was passed to each of the brethren in 
succession. It was characteristic of ‘* Merrie 
England’ that rich and poor alike had 
their New Year’s wassail bowl—the poor 
singing their good wishes from house to 
house, carrying their bowl with them, to be 
filled by the ready hands of master or housewife 
with the fragrant spiced ale—the home-brewed 
of our sturdy ancestors. 








““ Wassail, wassail! over the town 
Our toast it is white, our ale it is brown, 
Our bowl it is made of the maplin tree 
We be good fellows all: I drink to thee!” 
G. M. GopDEN. 


A DOUBLE-SHELLED 


To THE EpITor. 


EGG. 


S1r,—I am enclosing you a photograph of an 
egg laid by one of my hens (a cross-bred). 
"There were two shells—one a dark brown colour, 
almost chocolate, and underneath a pure white 
shell. A double shell is quite new to me, 
although I have kept poultry of most kinds 
for several years.—H. C. Puicprick, F.R.H.S. 

[We sent our correspondent’s letter to a 
well known authority, Mr. Powell-Owen, who 
writes as follows: ‘‘ This is the first case of a 
double-shelled egg that has come to my notice, 
and reminds one once again that of abnormal 
or freak eggs there is no end. My personal 
views as to the cause of the double shell may 
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ONE BROWN SHELL AND ONE WHITE. 


be of interest to readers. In the first place, 
it is quite common for eggs from an individual 
hen to vary in the colour of shell from day to 
day. Thus it often happens that within a 
short period one and the same fowl will lay 
(1) a tinted, (2) a white, and (3) a brown-shelled 
egg. I am rather of the opinion that the con- 
dition of the blood has an important bearing 
on the tint of the shell, and if the bird is out 
of order or tone her egg for the time being will 
revert to a creamy tint instead of the usual 
brown. Secondly, the egg in question un- 
doubtedly paid two visits to the egg-shelling 
compartment in the oviduct. Having received 
the first shell, some slight disorder or temporary 
weakness of the oviduct caused it to ascend 
that channel instead of passing out. But it 
could not have ascended very far or it would 
have collected a supply of albumen, which I 
presume is actually absent. I have often seen 
““ an egg within an egg,” 7.e., a properly shelled 
egg (usually small) containing albumen and 
yolk, followed by either albumen or albumen 
and yolk, and the whole cased in another shell. 
When albumen only is present the shelled egg 
has ascended more than half way up the oviduct, 
but when yolk and albumen are present within 
the second shell this second yolk has come down 
to meet the original shelled product. Situated 
near the end of the oviduct, the egg-shelling 
chamber often goes wrong, the muscles sending 
an egg up instead of passing it down and out. 
I should suggest that this double-shelled egg 
paid two visits to the shelling department.” 
—Eb.] 


AND THE 
MAP. 
To THE EDITOR. 


THE FARMER ORDNANCE 


Sir,—Thousands of farmers have become 
landowners, but many, I find, are unaware 
of the existence of the large scale Ordnance 
map, 208ft. to tin. (25ins. to 1 mile), 
which gives the acreage of each field, 
shows every building however small, many 
trees and other information. Sheets of this 
map may be obtained at any Post Office or 
of Stanford’s, Charing Cross, S.W., for 3s. 
I recommend every farmer to get it and take 
a number of tracings, one for each year, and 
enter each season on the space which represents 
each field the nature of the crop, date of sowing, 
quantity of manure, date of harvesting and 
results, etc. I have done this for some years 
and find it a very handy and easy way of 
recording the rotation of crops. A copy 
(varnished) should be hung low in each village 
schoolroom as an effective way ot teaching 
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geography, and I find the map I placed in 
schoolroom gives the children an intere-: jp 
their surroundings —H. S. Wapwortn. 


THE BISQUES THAT FAILED. 
To THE EDITOR. 


S1r,—The exact value of the bisque at golf -s so 
often debated that perhaps this true story nay 
amuse some of your golfing readers. “ [he 
value of the bisque at golf is just about two 
strokes,’ said the Colonel, ‘but I would 
always prefer to take nine bisques than one 
stroke per hole.” ‘‘ Let’s try it,” I said 
we did, and the sequel was amusing and hardly 
proved the Colonel’s theory. The first nine 
holes,when the ground is slushy, are a little tring 
to faulty iron-work, and the Colonel had cuite 
the best of the argument and reached the turn 
one up, with only two of his precious bisques 
to help him. Then the amusing things began, 
The tenth is not a hole to top your drive at; 
wet weather it is sticky and clings, and it is 
safer to lose the hole than the temper; all 
square, and still seven bisques in the Colonel’s 
pocket. Wet sand at the eleventh proved even 
more trying than wet heather at the tenth, and 
I became one up; still the seven bisques 
remained. At the twelfth the heather was 
longer and wetter than ever; at the thirteenth 
the heather gave way to impossibly rank grass, 

At the fourteenth the sand came into its own 
again, and I stood dormy 4, and still the Colonel 
carried the full weight of those seven remaining 
bisques! The Colonel won the fifteenth— 
a short hole— without requiring any super- 
fluous aid. At the sixteenth he got a 
good and honest 6, and took one bisque 
to win it; dormy 2! and six bisques left for 
the last two holes. The seventeenth, with a 
muddy fairway, and a nasty south-west head- 
wind, takes some reaching, and the Colonel 
was hole high to the left of the green in 3; 
but you must hit them through the mud, not 
tap them, and three of the bisques went to 
keep the game alive. The eighteenth was just 
a repetition of the seventeenth. I admit I 
holed a good 4, but the Colonel was not far off 
in 3; would fate, and the mud, ordain that he 
should take four putts again? They did, and 
the last three bisques went to snatch a half and 
leave me the winner of a most extraordinary 
game by 1 up! What is the exact value of 
the bisque ?>—Mas. 


HORSE POWER. 
To THE EDITOR. 


Sir,—I came upon the subject of this photo- 
graph on the Wetherby road. I think it is 
rather interesting in these days, when engine 
power is used on the farm for all purposes. 
I do not know the actual name, but I have 
called it “‘'The Power House.” It is built 
on the outside of the barn and connected with 
the inside by a rod and toothed wheel ‘or 
grinding turnips and mangels for the cat'!e 
and chaff for horses. Although it is on much 
the same principle as one usually sees in a 
farmyard, it is much more elaborate. Wh:n 
the horses are yoked in they walk steac 'y 
round and round, thus providing the pow:r. 
It reminded me of the merry-go-round hors«s 
at a fair turned by hand, or later, by steari, 
for the children toride on. The roof, >f 
course, enables it to be used on wet da 
the time when outside farm work is at a star |- 
still—-H. C. BuckLr. 





A HORSE-POWER DEVICE ON 





A YORKSHIRE FARM 
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THE FUTURE OF INGRAM HOUSE 


Built expressly to provide accommodation for young men of the professional class (who are so little considered in the general scheme of 
housing), this building is in danger of being sold in the open market and diverted to other purposes. It is a matter of general 
public interest that it should be saved from such a fate. 


HE problem of housing confronts us always 

with the claims of “the working classes,” 

which are put forward insistently, and with 

very good reason, but “‘the working classes,” as 

the phrase is generally understood, do not 
make up the whole «f the community. There are 
other sections*who work equally as hard, yet who 
receive very little consideration in the matter of 
improved housing conditions. This section includes 
large numbers of young men of the professional class 
and others whose income is exceedingly limited and 
for whom life means a constant task in keeping up 
appearances and in making ends meet. It is in the 
bie cities of the kingdom that these wage-earners 
experience so great a difficulty in finding suitable 
housing accommodation. Expressly for them Ingram 
House was erected in London, and it is to the 
threatened disposal of this building—probably for 
other than its original purposes—that attention is 
now directed. 

Ingram House came into being through the 
public-spirited efforts of a company, and was 
intended to be one of a series of similar establish- 
ments. The original prospectus of the company sets 
forth that it was formed “for the purpose of pro- 
viding residential clubs for clerks and young men 
in business. The inception of the company was 
primarily due to members of the Council of the 
Church of England Men’s Society, who are convinced 
that there are at present living in London, and 
receiving from the country constant additions to 
their ranks, large numbers of clerks and employees 
in banks, insurance offices and similar places of 
business, who, being in receipt of but small salaries, 
barely sufficient to maintain themselves in any com- 
fort, have difficulty in finding a comfortable home 
at a cost within their means. The accommodation 
to which such men are restricted is often found to 
be of an undesirable character, with an almost entire 
absence of adequate opportunities for social inter- 
course among their fellows or healthy amusement or 
recreation when their day’s work is over. The late 
Lord Rowton expressed the opinion there was room 
for the founding of such an establishment with a good 
prospect of social and financial success.” 

Ingram House stands in the midst of the 
Kennington quarter of London. From the time of 
its opening in 1905 by the Bishop of London until 
the early part of the war it served the interests of 
the class for whom it was erected, but as the war 
developed, and more and more men went into the 
Army, its membership dwindled, and what was a 
self-supporting establishment became reduced to an 
unsatisfactory financial condition. 

The club was run on very economical lines, and 
not until the tariff was increased was a dividend 
paid—some three years before the war. When the 
conflict came the great majority of its residents, as 
before stated, left to join the Services, with a conse- 
quent reduction in the profits from £1,623 to £118. 
The club premises were offered to the Government, 
but were refused. The directors then had to appeal 
to the shareholders to provide funds to enable the 
club to exist ; these were advanced, but the member- 
ship continued to decrease. Finally Ingram House 
became unable to pay its way, and the Board of 
Management in 1917 had no alternative but to let 
the premises. The Young Women’s Christian 
Association went into occupation and still occupy 
the building, but in April their term expires, and the 
position at the present moment is that unless some 
other solution can be arrived at, Ingram House 
will be sold:in the open: market. It will be 
deplorable if this happens, because the probability 
is that the building would never again be used for 
the purpose for which it was built. 

It is a fine brick structure, and contains 
208 bedrooms and many club rooms, including a 
dining hall, lounge, gymnasium, billiard room, 
library and smoking room, to say nothing of a 
miniature rifle range, fives courts and tennis courts. 





DETAIL OF/3MAIN ENTRANCE 








THE LOUNGE. 


Ingram House, Stockwell Road, London. 
Arthur T. Bolton. 
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Mr. Arthur T. Bolton was fil 
the architect. The building is 7 
planned in the form of a St. 
Andrew’s Cross, so that there 
are no back rooms, and _ all 
possible light, air and sun are 
secured, and is indeed, ex- 
tremely commodious. 
The working classes have 
their Rowton houses and similar 
establishments, and there would 
be a very proper outcry if 
these were allowed to be sold 
for use as office premises or 
for some similar commercial 
purpose ; yet, here is a building 
intended for a hard-working 
class, and, if nothing is done 
to prevent it, this building 
will pass away from the uses 
for which it was originally A 
designed and which it served 
so well for many years, and 
would still be serving if the 
War had not intervened. 
It is understood that 
£50,000 is asked for the 
building. That is a mode- 
rate sum at present building 
values, and in a rich city like 
London it ought to be possible a 
to secure it by giftor otherwise, [Ps aK 
when related to the saving of 
so admirable an institution as 
Ingram House. 
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THE LIBRARY OF INGRAM HOUSE. 


Arthur T'. Bolton. 





SOME MEMORIES OF STYMIES 


By BERNARD Darwin. 


HERE seems just now to be a feeling of stymies in the 

air. That ancient subject of debate, having enjoyed 

several years of profound and tranquil sleep, has been 

roused once more, and it was only last week that Mr. 

Fowler was telling us, in his most interesting article, of 
the American views and intentions on the matter. His article 
set me thinking over some of the big golf matches I have watched 
and | have been trying to remember some dramatic and fateful 
stymies. Surely there ought to be many of them. When 
people fall to talking indignantly of the unfairness of the stymie 
you would think that it was only by the peculiar grace of Provi- 
dence that man escaped from being victimised at every other hole. 
And yet after cudgelling my brains my memories of stymies in 
championships are positively meagre. 

I can only remember one stymie in a big match between big 
men which actually had the home green for a background. That 
was in the match between Mr. Hutchinson and Mr, Maxwell at 
Sandwich in 1905—the year of Mr. Travis’s victory. My recol- 
lection is that Mr. Hutchinson was dormy and that Mr. Maxwell 
was left with a putt for 5ft. or so to win the hole and square 
the match and then was laid a dead stymie. I admit I am a 
little hazy there, but I am at any rate quite sure that Mr. Maxwell 
successfully lofted the stymie, for I can still see him doing it and 
still hear the clapping that came after. And it did him no good 
at all, for at the nineteenth hole Mr. Hutchinson played a magni- 
ficent shot out of the deep bunker in front of the green, got his 
four and won the match. 

I have anextraordinarily vivid picture in my mind of another 
stymie. This was at Westward Ho! in 1912, in the famous final 
between Abe Mitchell, then an amateur, and Mr. John Ball. 
It was on the sixteenth green in the second round, and the match 
was all square at the time. Mr. Ball lay some 5ft. or 6ft. away 
and Abe Mitchell laid him what appeared the most utterly plumb 
dead stymie that ever was laid. I can see Mr. Ball after studying 
the lie of the land, looking up at his opponent with a quizzical 
expression and I remember thinking how very, very few golfers 
could grin at such a moment. There was no possibility of 
lofting, the putter was the only club, there was apparently no 
helpful turn in the ground and the odds against the player 
seemed almost infinite. How that stroke was played I do not 
know now, save only that it was played to the right strength to 
aneighth of aninch. Slowly, slowly the ball tottered to the edge 
of the hole, hesitated and then fell in at its very last gasp. It 
certainly saved the match for Mr. Ball, who ultimately won at 
the thirty-eighth hole. : 

| think, though I was not there to see, that one of Mr. Hilton's 
many fights with Mr. Tait ended with a dead stymie for Mr. 
Hilton on the last green at Prestwick. Mr. Hilton, too, was the 
victim of several stymies in his match with Mr. Maxwell at 
Muirfield, when the latter made his first bow in a championship 


in 1897. But Mr. Maxwell won that match by such a surprising] 
large number of holes that the stymie may be acquitted of any 
great guilt. Muirfield, by the way, used to be a very bad plac 
to be stymied, because it was nearly impossible to pitch a ball 
into the hole and make it stay there. There were tins in the 
holes of a new and patent kind; the pitched ball fell upon 
metal slope from which it bounced pleasantly out again. |: 
1909 Mr. Hutchinson lost to Mr. Gordon Simpson in the Inte: 
national Match at the thirty-seventh hole and a few holes fron 
home he had, when stymied, pitched the ball right into the botton 
of the hole, only to see it disgorged. I remember the circumstanc 
well because the very same thing happened to me in the sixt 
round of the championship against Mr. Wilkie. Being dorm: 
two up and having two to win the match on the seventeent! 
green, I first carefully laid myself a stymie. I then pitched th 
ball right into the hole and saw it come hopping out again wit! 
a crisp, self-satisfied little click, much as a box of matches com« 
out of an automatic machine. One of the newspapers said tha 
“Mr. Darwin’s ball came out again to his obvious chagrin. 
The man who wrote that was a master of controlled and retice1 
style. If I had not managed to win the match at the last ho! 
1 should not even now be able to refer to the incident. 

I remember another stymie of my own, of no importanc 
whatever to anybody but myself and my opponent, but rathe: 
amusing to look back on now. It was some fifteen years ago 1) 
the semi-final of a Bar Tournament at Sandwich. It had raine: 
nearly all the morning. My enemy and I, our clubs and ou 
caddies, were reduced to a state of pulp. and we had to go to th: 
nineteenth green. There was I left with a putt of some 8ft. t: 
win the match. The ball struck, in my agony, off the extrem: 
heel of the club, described a semicircle and hid itself behind m\ 
opponent’s ball. Was it over 6in. or was it not? Nobody hat 
a measure, there was nobody in sight, the club house wa: 
about a quarter of a mile away and the rain was pouring harde: 
than ever. A caddie was despatched for a measure and we 
settled down to wait. Then, however, I came to the conclusi»! 
that by the time he returned I should be so cold and so cross 
that I could not possibly loft the shot should the verdict be against 
me. On the whole, it probably would be against me. _ I therefore 
decided to go for it at once before the rigor of this deadly 
waiting had set in. I am glad to add that I succeeded and won 
the match upon the twentieth green. 

Personally, my politics, as far as I have any about stymies, 
are those of a mild conservative, and I am not in the least anxious 
to assimilate our rules with those of the Western Golfing Union of 
America. I fancy, however, that even those who are definitely 
reformers would like to leave untouched the stymie that a man 
lays himself, because here at least there is no element of fluke; 
the player knows, or ought to know, exactly what he is doing 
and deliberately destroys himself. 
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COLOUR IN THOROUGHBREDS 


HE article on Coat Colour in the thoroughbred from the 

pen of the Rev. Gerald S. Davies is of great interest, 

whether viewed from the academic or sporting stand- 

point. As I feel sure it has been widely read it would 

seem necessary to draw attention to a few fundamental 
errors which have slipped into Mr. Davies’ incursion into the 
domain of alternative heredity and character correlation. The 
bulk of the figures and inheritance data which Mr. Davies uses 
in relation to the incidence of coat colour in the offspring of 
certain sires and dams have apparently been extracted from 
my contributions to the Bloodstock Breeders’ Review, the Bad- 
minton Magazine and the Sporting Chronicle. In these circum- 
stances it is not a little singular that the Master of the Charter- 
house should have arrived at the astounding and wholly impossible 
conclusion that the grey mare, Pontoon (dam of St. Simon’s 
erey son, Postumus), owed her greyness to the grey mare, Grey 
or Old Wilkes, who foaled about 1700, was the eleventh dam of 
Sr, Simon in the direct female line, thus : 


St. Simon, Brown, BY GALOPIN, DARK Bay 

First dam, St. Angela, bay, by King Tom, bay. 

Second dam, Adeline, bay, by Ion, brown. 

Third dam, Little Fairy,:chestnut, by Hornsea, chestnut. 

Fourth dam, Lacerta, bay, by Zodiac, chestnut. 

Fifth dam, Jerboa, by Gohanna, bay. 

Sixth dam, Camilla, bay, by Trentham, bay. 

Seventh dam, Coquette, bay, by The Compton Barb, grey. 

Eighth dam, mare (sister to Regulus), grey, by The Godolphin Barb 
rk bay. 

Ninth dam, Grey .Robinson, grey, by The Bald Galloway, colour not 
ven. 

Tenth dam, sister to Old Country Wench, colour not given, by Snake, 
ey. 

" Eleventh dam, Grey Wilkes, grey, by Hautboy, grey. 

Twelfth dam, Miss Betty Darcy's Pet Mare, sire and colour not given, 

Thirteenth dam, a Sedbury Royal Mare, pedigree and colour not known, 


As greyness, or more correctly, the factor which inhibits 
he flow of pigment into the hair, is never carried in a state of 
tency or, in Mendelian terminology, recessiveness, it must 
«© perfectly obvious that Postumus could not have inherited 
us grey body coat from any of St. Simon’s grey ancestors. The 
nearest to him of these greys was Vedette’s grandam, Nan 
lvarrell (excluding Mrs. Ridgeway, not really a grey), who 
inherited her greyness from The Brownlow Turk. This mare 
was nearer by seven parental generations to Postumus than was 
Grey Wilkes. In Vol. I of the Stud Book, St. Simon’s eighth 
dam, Sister to Regulus, is described as bay, but since she bred 
greys to whole-coloured sires this mare was grey, or alternatively 
not the sister to Regulus foaled in 1743. 

As a matter of fact, Postumus inherited his greyness from 
his dam Pontoon, to whom it had been handed down in an 
unbroken chain from Alcock’s Arabian, thus : 


t 
I 
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PostuMus, GREY, BY ST. Simon, Brown, 
First dam, Pontoon, grey, by Orvieto, bay. 
Second dam, Pontillon, grey, by Fernandez, bay. 
Third dam, Maid of Wye, grey, by Vedette, brown. 
Fourth dam, Euxine, grey, by King Tom, bay. 
Fifth dam, Varna, grey, by The Flying Dutchman, brown. 
Sixth dam, Wicket, grey, by Stumps, grey. 
Seventh dam, mare, grey, by Phantom, bay. 
Eighth dam, mare, grey (sister to Consul), by Camillus, grey. 


The ninth dam in the direct female line was a bay mare 
by Shuttle (bay), and, therefore, the grey thread must be followed 
through Camillus and Stumps. 

Camillus, grey horse; his dam, Faith, grey; her sire, Pacolet, grey; 
his dam, Whiteneck, grey ; her sire, Crab, grey; his sire, Alcock’s Arabian, 
grey. 

Stumps, grey horse; his dam, Scotina, grey; her sire, Delnini, grey; 
his dam, Countess, grey; her dam, mare, grey; her sire, Rib, grey; his 
sire, Crab, grey ; his sire, Alcock’s Arabian, grey. 


A very noteworthy circumstance in connection with Pontoon 
is that, unlike almost all greys having a whole-coloured parent, 
she was white in her body coat when born, the flow of pigment 
into the hair of that area having been completely arrested before 
birth, But her mane and tail were black, and there was a fair 
amount of pigment on the limbs. Her skin and iris, then as 
always, were intensely melanistic. By the time she was four 
years old she had become quite white in hair all over, mane and 
tail included. On the other hand, her half-brother, Athos, 
and half-sister, Greta (both typical greys), were bay when born, 
and her son, Postumus, was born a brown. Pontcon’s dam, 
Pontillon, was a very highly strung, excitable mare, and at all 
times needed careful management at the period of foaling. 
(hough herself a grey, she went half mad with fright when she 
caught sight of the ghostly looking Pontoon. All the same, | 
cherish a kindly feeling for Pontillon, her sons, Keystone and 
\thos, having been good friends to me. Both had inherited the 
good looks and fine physique of their dam, and William Waugh 
is inclined to think that her grandson, Postumus, was, perhaps, 
the handsomest son of St. Simon. 


The Master of the Charterhouse is not strictly accurate when 
he claims that a grey sire has not even approached the position 
held by The Tetrarch last season. Chanticleer, one of The 
Tetrarch’s grey ancestors in his direct chain of grey, occupied 
second place in the list of winning stallions in 1858, when twenty 
five of his offspring won ffty and a half races, value £11,197. 
Last season thirteen of The Tetrarch’s offspring won thirty races 
value £27,212. Racing prizes were relatively low in 1858, as 
will be gathered from the circumstance that Orlando headed 
the list of sires with thirty-one offspring, who won £15,283 and 
Touchstone, who stood third, was only credited with £0,482. 
So, from the monetary point of view, no fair comparison can be 
made between The Tetrarch and his grey ancestor. It has 
yet to be proved, however, that The Tetrarch has sired as good 
an animal relative to the present time as was in her day Chan- 
ticleer’s daughter, Sunbeam, who, in 1858, won the Doncaster 
St. Leger, the Palatine Stakes at Chester, a Biennial Stakes at 
Bath, the Coronation Stakes at Ascot, a Sweepstake at Goodweod, 
the Chesterfield Cup on the same course, the Don Stakes at 
Doncaster, and the Select Stakes at Newmarket. Sunbeam 
who subsequently became the dam of Sunshine, had not, however, 
inherited the inhibitory factor from her sire, Chanticleer—she was 
a bay. But Chanticleer had a pretty good grey horse running 
for him in 1858 named Yorkshire Grey, who was out of Maid ot 
Masham’s dam, the grey mare Miss lydia. Bred by Mr. S$ 
Wrather in the North Riding of Yorkshire, Yorkshire Grey ran 
and won in the colours of Mr. John Osborne, sen., as a two, 
three, and four year old. At the latter age he was sent to Italy, 
was raced there a part of one season and the whole of the next. 
As a six year old he returned to England, and won the Summer 
Handicap over two miles on the July Course at Newmarket, the 
Burghley Stakes at Stamford, and the Norfolk and Suffolk Handi- 
cap, carrying top weight, at Yarmouth. Eight years later 
Chanticleer’s grey grandson, Strathconan, was unplaced in the 
St. Leger, which race has only twice been won by ereys— 
Hollandaise in 1778, and Symmetry in 1798. Second place was 
filled by Pacolet (1783), Prior (1794), and the third position by 
Brilliant (1794), Why Not (1795), Lisette (1809), Marshal (1818) 
Figaro Filly (1832), Professor (1822), all greys. Approximately 
thirty-three greys have finished unplaced, but until Roi Herode 
ventured to tackle Wool Winder in 1907 no grey had been seen 
in the field since Strathconan finished fourth to Lord Lyon, 
Savernake and Knight of the Crescent in 1866. In these 
circumstances it is a singular coincidence that both Strathconan 
and his grey descendant, Roi Herode, began slowly, and occupied 
much the same position at the termination of the race, Roi 
Herode being fifth. 

This brings me to the question of correlation. Mr. Davies 
seems to think that there is a definite association in heredity 
between the various coat colours and some highly valuable 
qualities, but what these qualities are he does not. disclose 
In this matter of correlation, as the following quotations wil! 
show, Mr. Davies, for some reason best known to himself, does 
not quote my views quite accurately : 

Mr. Davies 1n ‘ Country LIFE,”’ 
FEBRUARY I4TH. 


Tue “ BLoopstock BREEDERS’ 
REVIEW,” JULY, Igrq4. 
I am aware I have against me Before concluding this article, I 


so great an authority as Mr. J. B. desire to warn my readers against 


Robertson, who says: ‘I must assuming that the various factors 
guard against my reader assuming which are concerned in the inherits 
that the various factors which are ance of coat-colour are correlated 
concerned in the inheritance of coat- with more important hereditary 
colour are correlated with more im- characters. Coat-colour, from the 
portant hereditary characters. Coat- fact that it is readily traceable 
colour, from the fact that it is readily through a large number of genera 
traceable through a large number of tions, merely serves as an object 
generations merely serves as an lesson in hereditary transmission, 


object lesson in hereditary . trans- 
mission, but as a guide to the trans- 
ference of variations in the skeleton, 


not as a guide to the transference 
of variations in the skeleton, the 
physiological properties of muscle 
the physiological properties of muscle and nerve tissue, temperament 
and nerve tissue, temperament and 
so forth’’ it is not ever of value. 


and so forth. 


The deviation from my text in the Bloodstock Brecders’ 
Review is not great in the sense, but as the Master of the Charter- 
house has thought fit to give chapter and verse for an unproved 
suggestion offered by Professor Punnett in ‘' Mendelism,” it 
appears necessary to supply similar information, and also the 
correct rendering of the quoted passage from my pen in the 
Bloodstock Breeders’ Review. 

Mr. Davies is quite clear that no one outside Colpyey Hatch 
would ever, in the thoroughbred, breed for colour first, ‘‘ and 
yet,” he continues, ‘‘ in given lines such as that of Blacklock 
it may have greater significance than first appears.’”’ Does the 
Master of the Charterhouse really suggest that Blacklock bore 
any resemblance in conformation or temperament to Galopin 
or St. Simon, or that he possessed as high a degree of ‘* nerve 
force’ as his chestnut son, Velocipede ? 

Blacklock was a black brown horse by Whitelock (bay, anda 
very moderate racehorse) out of a Coriander mare which had been 

surchased by Blacklock’s breeder, Mr. Moss, for £3. When he 
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reached maturity he had an ugly convex profile and generally 
coarse head, calf knees, very upright fore joints, a longish back 
with six lumbar vertebre, and took a good bit of getting out in 
his races. There was nothing of the electric dash of a Galopin 
or a St. Simon about him. 

'~ His best sons were Velocipede (chestnut), Brutandorf (bay) 
and Voltaire (brown). Velocipede had inherited the rough, 
vulgar Roman head of his sire, but had smaller ears, considerably 
more white on his face and a flesh-coloured nose. Standing 16h. 
high, he is stated to have had more lung space than his sire, 
similar knees, but to have been lighter in bone, and to have had 
more oblique pasterns. Apparently his loin contained six lumbar 
vertebre, and, after the Blacklock pattern, his hocks were too far 
away from him. Bill Scott, his one time owner, and who rode 
him in his races for Mr. Armitage, considered he was the speediest, 
most courageous and, at the same time, the best staying thorough- 
bred he ever crossed. Among other winning offspring, Velocipede 
sired Amato, winner of the Derby; Queen of Trumps, winner 
of the Oaks and St. Leger, Hornsea (chestnut), second in the 
St. Leger to Queen of Trumps, and sire of St. Simon’s third 
dam, Little Fairy. 

Brutandorf is described by ‘‘ The Druid’ as having been a 
gluttonous, thick-fleshed horse, very shabby and peculiar behind 
the saddle, and so idle that a thirty-six hours’ day would not have 
sufficed him. ‘ Bill Scott warmly vowed, when he got off him 
after the St. Leger, that when he called on him ‘ the great mucky 
beggar rolled his tail, and would have no more of it.’ ” 

Voltaire, we are told by the same delightful writer, was 
suspected of being a bit of a coward, and too peacocky to please 
some eyes. Round of rib, he had a ringbone on the off fore 
pastern and had the curved hind eg of his sire. 

This brings us to Voltaire’s sons, Voltigeur and Barnton. 
The latter was coarse and lacking in dash, and Voltigeur, also a 
brown, though a good racehorse, was, on the whole, a bad stallion, 
and this notwithstanding that the whole of his stock were either 
brown or bay. In conformation and temperament he differed 
very materially from either Galopin or St. Simon. It is true 
that he had partly escaped the curse of the proppy fore legs of 
Voltaire and Blacklock, but his humerus was too long, he was 
light in his back ribs, his hind legs were a long way behind him, 
and, viewed from the rear, he was narrow of quarter and thigh. 

Continuing the Blacklock line we come to Vedette, a dark 
brown by Voltigeur out of the bay mare with white hairs in her 
coat, Mrs. Ridgway, by Birdcatcher (chestnut), Vedette had 
inherited curby Birdcatcher hocks, which were accentuated by 
their Blacklock position as regards the centre of gravity. In 
other respects, and particularly in the receptivity of his nervous 
organisation, he was a great improvement on his male line 
ancestors. John Osborne has told me that though the horse 
carried his head low in his races he had any amount of vim and 
dash. In point of fact, in quickness of response, speed, stamina 
and courage he more closely resembled his chestnut collateral 
relative, Velocipede, than any of his brown or bay forebears 
with the possible exception of his sire. Moreover, as showing the 
fallacy of the colour correlation argument, Vedette’s own 
brothers, also browns, were absolutely useless as racehorses, and 
never ran, It is true that his sister, Qui Vive, was a capable filly ; 
but, on the other hand, her three sisters, two of which were brown 
and the other bay, were worthless. 

Galopin was the first noteworthy member of the Blacklock 
family which had a concave profile, but, unlike the clan, he had 
hanging, prominent knees, a very short back, five lumbar bone 
segments, a straight thigh and very shapely, well placed hocks. 
Vedette’s ears were of the erect order, but those of Galopin had 
the forward droop which, apparently, were a feature in Black- 
lock, but not in Voltigeur. Galopin was so excitable that in 
training he was seldom dry. The same trait was observable in 
St. Simon, and it was characteristic of a fair proportion of their 
grandchildren, irrespective of whether they were chestnut, bay 
or brown. As further evidence that coat colour is transmitted 
independently of other characters, Galopin owned to four very 
inferior brothers, all browns or bays, one of which is stated to 
have pulled a cab—or was it a bathing-machine at Yarmouth ? 

St. Simon was a brown with slightly tanned flanks, a few 
grey hairs on a spot on one side, and a grey hind heel. He was 
at least 2ins. taller than Galopin, but followed him in the con- 
cavity of his profile, short, strong back, five lumbar vertebrae, 
straight thigh, shapely, cleverly placed hocks, hanging knees, 
and in the forward droop of the ears. He, however, had a better 
and more lengthy neck than Galopin, a longer and more sloping 
shoulder-blade and a shorter humerus, and also showed more 
quality and high-class symmetry. 

Mr. Davies seems to take the view that when St. Simon’s 
descendants lose his coat colour they are minus his higher qualities, 
which, he claims, go with it. Can it be said, then, that 
his chestnut grandson, Zinfandel, was bereft of his distinguished 
ancestor’s high-class stamina, which, in turn, was _ principally 
dependent on the character and physiological properties of his 
voluntary and heart-muscle fibre? Was it not a super-excellence 
in this character that enabled Zinfandel to defeat St. Simon’s 
bay granddaughter Sceptre in the Ascot Cup? If Zinfandel’s 
ancestry is worked on the lines of probability it will be found 
that this “‘ higher quality ’’ was more likely to be a legacy from 
St. Simon to Zinfandel through Persimmon than to have been a 
gift from any other ancestor. Then, in the matter of sprinting 
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ability, can any brown or bay descendant of St. Simon be na. .eq 
appreciably, if at all, superior to Irish Elegance, who is a ches: yt 
great-grandson of St. Simon in the male line, and a great-g: at. 
grandson of Vedette on his dam’s side through Clorane, Ca: :]e- 
reagh and Speculum ? 

By calling in Professor Punnett to his aid Mr. Davies : nly 
sinks deeper into the slough of correlation. If, in the eq ine 
species, ‘‘it is difficult to believe that the markedly diffe:cnt 
states of pigmentation . . . are not associated with (cep 
seated chemical changes influencing the character and ‘ent 
of the individual,” how in the name of misguided Mende sm 
does it happen that the lymphatic, hairy and greasy leg. ed, 
unambitious Shire wears the same coat colour liveries as Dc»by 
and St. Leger winners? In the texture of bone, hair, hoof, sin, 
connective tissue, and in the physiological properties of neiye 
and muscle tissue the heavy and slender varieties, as exempli'.ed 
by the Shire on the one hand and the thoroughbred on the otiver, 
vary enormously. So, too, do the index measuremenis of ihe 
skull and bones of the limbs, and there is even a difference in 
the arrangement of the enamel in the crowns of the molar teeth; 
but in the chemistry of hair pigmentation, there is no difference 
whatever. Professor Ridgeway has been at pains to show that 
the Shire and Clydesdale, like the Arab, Barb, and Thorough- 
bred, owe their darker colours to the Libyan Bay. This may be 
so, and, if the case, no greater and more weighty argument could 
be advanced against the association of colour with the higher 
qualities of mind and matter. J. B. RoBertson. 


[We have submitted the foregoing to the Mastery of the 
Charterhouse, whose reply is printed below: In fairness to him 
it should be pointed out that Mr. Robertson is mistaken in thinking 
his own writings have been largely drawn on by Mr. Davies, whose 
articles were in our hands before he knew of the existence of either 
Major Hurst's or Mr. Robertson’s contributions to the study of Coat 
Colour. We ourselves drew Mr. Davies’ attention to the former's 
paper, vead to the Royal Society, and to the latley’s articles in the 
“* Bloodstock Breedev’s Review.” As the vesult, the Master of the 
Charterhouse made certain alterations in his text and acknowledgea 
them.—EDb.] 


I much regret that in quoting Mr. Robertson I misread from 
my ill-written notes a “ but”’ in place of a ‘“‘ not,’”’ and added 
(but not as a quotation) the words ‘“ they are never of value ” 
to complete the sense, which was thereby essentially preserved. 

But in making this technical misquotation (without any 
injury to the sense) I had no “reason best known to myself,” 
except my own bad handwriting. 

Mr. Robertson is wrong in thinking that I stated that Posthu- 
mus ‘‘ owed his grey colour’ to Grey Wilkes, but I admit that 
the juxtaposition of the names (twice) does justify Mr. Robertson's 
complaint. My words were that Posthumus was a descendant 
of Grey Wilkes, which is true. But I was aware, indeed, | fancy 
I have read it in an article by Mr. Robertson, that Pontoon, 
his dam, went back to Alcock’s Arabian, like The Tetrach himse!/, 
and I had better have left out the unnecessary statement. No 
one, however, who has read my article will have failed to see that 
I fully emphasised the fact that a grey horse must have a gicy 
parent, whereas the line from Grey Wilkes was broken long yeu:s 
ago. Still, since Mr. Robertson’s natural misapprehension }.s 
brought forth his most interesting paragraph on Pontoon, we a:c 
all of us gainers. 

I incline to think that Mr. Robertson must have read ny 
last article somewhat hastily. I have just re-read that arti ¢ 
(I cannot ask readers to pay the same penalty), and it qu 
obviously implies that while colour can never be an objective : 
any breeder, yet it may be associated—I do not even say “‘is’”’ 
just as perhaps in man, in some way which we have not at prese: + 
traced, with other valuable qualities. I claimed no more for «'. 
Here again I cannot regret Mr. Robertson’s unintentional oy 
colouring of my views, since it has brought forth so very interesti1 
a list of cases where horses of like colour in like lines did n: 
display ike characteristics. [I had myself given one or two © 
of many instances.] But the list, for which on other groun 
one thanks Mr. Robertson, will not, I think, in the opinion | 
my readers, dislodge me from my position, that perhaps there 
just a little more significance than we any of us can at presel 
definitely estimate, in colour as a possible associate with otl 
valuable qualities. 1 venture to think that this is a very differe: 
thing from the belief which Mr. Robertson assigns to me “ th: 
there is a definite (the italics are mine) association in heredit. 
between the various coat colours and some highly valuab. 
qualities,” and I hope Mr. Robertson will forgive me for sayii 
that in calling to my aid an eminent biologist, Professor Punnet 
I no more sank deeper in any “‘ slough ”’ than if I had seen cau: 
to quote Mr. Robertson against Professor Punnett.—GERALD = 
DavIEs. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 
S1r,—In support of the very interesting article by the Rev. Gerald S. Davics 
‘‘ The Colour in Thoroughbreds,” with special reference to greys, the followio: 
facts may interest your readers. Don Juan, foaled in 1816 at Hampto! 
Court, bred by His Majesty George IV, when Prince Regent, was by Election, 
out of Lady Grey, own brother to Gustavus (winner of the Epsom Derby in 
1821); he was a well balanced, stout horse, 15h. 3ins., of a fine dark grey 
colour, but became quite white in his old age. This stout little horse was the 
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sire of many first-class huaters and ’chascrs, a very large proportion of them 
being greys. In my early hunting days there were in this neighbourhoo! 
many grey horses dcscended frem Don Juan, ard scme there are that trac 
back to him to this day. Does not this prove that there is a very strong 
tendency for sires to transmit their colour to their descendants as shown by 
Mr. Davies? Don Juan was the property of Mr. Edward Wormald, >f 
Cawood Castle, Selby. —G. D. Topp, M.R.C.S. 

Sir,—I have just read the article entitled ‘‘ Colour in Thoroughbreds,”’ 
by the Rev. Gerald S. Davies, and the following thoughts come to my mind. 
He has shown what a small proportion of the winners of first-class races 
have been greys. Is it generally known that grey horses, and especially 
erey thoroughbreds, are more delicate in youth than horses of other colours ” 
Many years ago a travelled lover of horses assured me of this fact. He told 
me that Arabian horses of that colour are all considered delicate until they 
attain maturity, but that afterwards they are looked upon as being the 
most hardy and long-lived of their species. This must surely be a fact, 
for how many very ancient flea-bitten greys we see about the country! 
‘here is one in our village thirty-five or thirty-six years old, perfect, as yet, 
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in wind and limb, and in daily use on the roads. She has, certainly, become 
slow ; but that only shows her wisdom, as she has a right to a too long deferred 
old-age pension. It is quite obvious, then, if the grey horse is *‘ soft” until 
it attains maturity, that as the great flat race honours are competed for 
by youngsters, it is running at a great disadvantage. Also, if the grey 
achieves less success in these races, it is probable that he or she is used less, 
on that account, for breeding purposes, and consequently has fewer descen- 
dants from which to cull the best for competitive trials. It is my strong 
impression that the grey, if not strained in its delicate adolescence, will 
beat all other colours in later life. It has always seemed to me the most 
intelligent, generous, speedy and benevolent of all the lovely equine race. 
I have possessed a beautiful grey mare of 15h. 2ins., sired by an Arab out of 
a good roadster, and nothing could surely surpass her for lovely attributes, 
She could never, however, get used to motor traffic, and has upon occasion 
galloped several miles rather than permit a car to pass her (providing, of 
course, that the owner of the latter was sufficiently a sportsman to not greatly 
exceed the speed limits). She was at that period of her history about sixteen 
years old, and she had her first foal (a filly which achieved honours at Olympia) 


at the age of eighteen. Alas! that_she is no more.—F. PosTLeETHWAITE. 





SPRING 


SALMON FISHING 


FISH PLENTIFUL, PROSPECTS GOOD 


By THe Hon. 


; HE comparative merits of different field sports are 
often discussed, and at the close of the argument each 
member of the party usually retains his own opinion, 
There is a story of a man who, strolling in the Row 
one morning during the season, met a friend who 

emed to be “ at a loose end.”’ As the latter leaned idly against 

‘he rails there showed about him a vague air of expectancy, 

nd the other, noticing this, asked for whom or what he might 

be waiting. If he knew his man he was perhaps scarcely sur- 
rised when the prompt reply came, “‘ Why, for hunting to 
begin of course!’’ This was a case of the unadulterated 
nthusiast who, like Mr. Jorrocks, regarded every day as lost 

‘wot was not spent in ’unting.”’ 

Surely the “ all-round ”’ sportsman has the best of it. The 
man who takes a turn at the salmon when hunting is over, 
who later on puts in his time shooting grouse and stalking red 
deer in Scotland, and is not averse from a day’s covert shooting 
even after November 1st. One of the best “ all-round’ men of 
my acquaintance, an ex-M.F.H. with several packs and a first- 
rate shot, both with gun and rifle, maintained that good salmon 
fishing was the best sport of all. ‘‘ But,’’ he said, ‘‘ the salmon 
must be in taking mood.” In any event it must be admitted 
that those who can fully gratify their sporting proclivities are 
the favourites of fortune. Most of us are thankful for quite 
small mercies in the way of salmon, grouse and red deer, while 
a three-guinea ‘‘ cap’’ gives pause to ambitious youth in the 
hunting field. 

Throughout December and January rivers everywhere 
were constantly flooded, and many of them have not even yet 
settled down into the right angling trim. But this is a fault 
on the right side. Better too much water than too little. Un 
settled conditions notwithstanding, first-rate sport has been 
obtained on the early rivers; clean fish are running freely, and 
the kelts are clearing out to the sea earlier than usual. On the 
Tay captures of from six to eight salmon in a day have been 
quite frequent. On the lower Scone Palace water Mr. W. Parrott 
secured the top weight so far of the season, a fine clean-run 
salmon of 38lb.; and among others who have fished the Tay 
with success are Lord Beatty, Mr. Greeme Paton, the Duke of 
Portland and Lord Dudley. From various rivers come reports 
of clean fish being caught unusually high up for this early season, 
an encouraging indication for the upper proprietors. Salmon 
fishers have fared well also on the Aberdeenshire Dee and the 
Tweed. In the first-named river two rods killed twenty-six 
fish in two days on the Park House water, and on the Carlogie 
reach Mr. Cartwright in four consecutive days landed eighteen 
scaling up to 25lb. The rough weather experienced lately has 
checked the sequence of sport, but the prospects for the spring 
fishing on either side of the Border could scarcely be better. 
Certain it is that rod fishings are eagerly sought after and 
command high prices.. There are really not enough to go round. 

On the larger rivers spinning baits often kill better than the 
fly early in the season, and the fact supplies rather a curious 
commentary on the pronouncement of the scientists that salmon 
do not feed in fresh water. I have no desire to start a discussion 
on this well worn subject in Country Lirr. Its columns might 
not be equal to the strain. Yet a few remarks may be per- 
mitted. One can understand a hungry kelt annexing what it 
supposes to be a small fry in difficulties, but the case of the clean 
fish is different. Well nourished in the rich feeding grounds 
of the ocean, and newly arrived from them, why should it prefer 
a solid fish-like morsel to a dainty fly ? And it is, of course, 
the case that later in the season salmon sometimes fall victims 
to the worm fisher. Needless to say, the true sportsman does 
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noi condescend to employ such poaching methods, though the flesh 
is weak and the daily sight of salmon that decline even to inspect 
artificial flies most aggravating. But spinning baits, worms 
and other notable evidence notwithstanding, we are still to 
believe that the salmon does not feed in fresh water. An 
eminent authority has even demonstrated that it is impossible 
since the salmon in fresh water suffers from chronic indigestion, 
and in consequence is physically incapable of absorbing nourish- 
ment. However this may be, the fisherman will be the first 
to subscribe to the doctrine that the salmon's appetite in fresh 
water is capricious. 

No excuse is needed for mentioning a Scottish hotel where 
really good spring salmon fishing can be obtained on reasonable 
terms. I refer to Dalmally Hotel, Argyll, which has been 
acquired by Captain Redmayne, an Oxford graduate who joined 
up at the beginning of the war. Lord Breadalbane has leased 
to him that part of the Orchy which used to go with the hotel, 
but which of late years has been let with shootings. The hotel 
is delightfully situated near the foot of Glen Orchy and within 
a mile or two of Loch Awe, famed for its ferox and trout fishing ; 
and Captain Redmayne is making numerous improvements 
and alterations with a view to opening for visitors on March tst. 
When in ply the hotel water gives first-rate sport, and the salmon 
are of good average weight, often exceeding 20lb. I remember 
in past years I and a friend stealing a march on the other visitors 
at the hotel. The river was low, the weather bright and dry, 
and fishing at a discount, when, strolling down to the bridge 
one April morning;before breakfast, we were surprised to find 
that it had risen fully 18ins. during the night. Obviously there 
had been rain in the hills, though none down the glen. We 
ordered a ‘‘ machine’ and drove off immediately after breakfast 
amid the chaff and jeers of the other fishermen, who saw no need 
for such haste. But the laugh was with us when they found, 
on reaching the water between twelve and one o’clock, that we 
had already killed four fine salmon. Dalmally, of course, is a 
station on the Oban-Callander line, and is reached in about 
twelve hours’ rail from Euston. Starting overnight, one can be 
casting the Orchy next morning 

After a fairly long course the Orchy flows into Loch Awe, 
which in turn discharges its waters into the Linnhe Loch by 
the short and rapid River Awe, and these two rivers furnish 
rather interesting evidence of the homing instinct of salmon 
the instinct that teaches them always to seek the parent river. 
Experienced local fishermen can distinguish an Awe from an 
Orchy salmon almost at a glance. The former is the shorter, 
thicker fish; the latter, which has the longer distance to travel, 
is built on somewhat finer lines. The Awe is a splendid salmon 
river, and some reaches can be fished by visitors at Loch Awe 
and Taynuilt hotels. They give fairly good sport from June 
onwards, though the autumn is the best time and the fish run 
heavier then, 40-pounders not being uncommon. Many of the 
best pools on the Awe have to be fished from platforms built 
out over the swirling current. At Taynuilt the ‘ Stepping 
Stones’ pool provides rather a searching test of the visitor’s 
powers of long casting. The Linnhe Loch is one of the few places 
where the salmonide take the fly in salt water. I never heard 
of a salmon being caught there, but in a good breeze sea trout 
afford capital sport, taking close in to the shore. 

Rod fishing for salmon is intimately associated with and 
dependent upon the important netting industry. The falling 
off of sport with the rod furnishes the first indication that the 
breeding stock in a river is being unduly depleted, and this is 
usually caused by overnetting. On such rivers as the Wye, 
Tay and Aberdeenshire Dee judicious management of the netting 
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industry has not only maintained the yield of the nets, but 
increased the numbers of fish taken with the rod; and it is 
needless to point out that this means bringing men with money 
to spend into the country districts where these benefits are most 
required. When Mr. J. Arthur Hutton and others took the 
Wye in hand some years back salmon had become so scarce 
from persistent overnetting that the beautiful West Country 
river seemed about to share the fate of the Thames. We have 
all heard of the London apprentices who used to have a clause 
in their indentures stating that they were not to be fed upon 
salmon more than twice or soa week. As the result of enlightened 
management and judicious control of the nets, the Wye is now 
one of the most prolific rivers in the kingdom. 

In these cases and others that might be mentioned the 
improvement of salmon rivers has been due almost entirely to 
private initiative and effort. There is great need of reform in 
fishery matters. It is extraordinary that there should be no 
separate Ministry to control the immensely important fisheries 
of a maritime country like Great Britain. In this matter we 
are far behind other maritime nations. Even Japan has its 
Imperial Ministry of Fisheries, and the work carried out by the 
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Fisheries Bureau of the U.S.A. is on an immense scale. 
1916 more than four thousand eight hundred million of fry we: 
planted out in American waters. With the exception of abo: | 
sixteen millions of salmon fry, they were all maritime speci« 
such as cod, pollack, haddock, etc., and each species was nurs¢ | 
through the egg and larval stages. As regards expense, 
amounted to no more than {29 per million fry planted. Effor ; 
in the same line in British waters are utterly insignificant |, 
comparison with these huge totals, and I am not aware that i, 
this country the artificial propagation of salmo salar has evcr 
been undertaken by the State. 

There is urgent need for a Ministry of Fisheries to contr: | 
both our marine and fresh water fisheries. A campaign i 
secure it is being carried on under influential auspices, and it 
to be hoped will prove successful before long. It is understoo | 
that a Government Bill for the improvement and development 
of the fisheries is shortly to be brought out, but no real improv 
ment can be expected so long as the important fishery interests 
are controlled by the Department of Agriculture. Fishing and 
farming are as wide apart as the Poles. The situation savour 
of a comedy by W. S. Gilbert. 





A WEAKNESS IN RACING ADMINISTRATION 


LEADING GRAND NATIONAL HORSES 


HO keeps racing going? Owners, who find the 

horses without which there would be no racing ? 

or the public, without whose money received at 

the gates there would be no stakes and, conse- 

quently, no racing? Let us admit that the public 
are chiefly essential. That being so, it follows that they are 
entitled to be considered; they should, indeed, be the first 
consideration of those whose business it is to manage racing. 
In that category we may place the Jockey Club as the controllers 
of flat racing, the National Hunt Committee as the administra- 
tors of steeplechasing and hurdling, and the officials licensed by 
them to act as clerks of courses, etc. With this array of 
administrative forces how odd it seems that from time to time a 
horse should be permitted to run for a race for which it was 
ineligible according to the conditions! And, having won such a 
race, should be automatically disqualified on the score of having 
no right to entry! The bare notion sounds absurd and yet the 
absurdity is actually enacted periodically. One never hears 
of the same thing happening in any other country for the 
very good reason that entries are not accepted unless they are 
perfectly in order. Here, apparently, it is a simple matter 
for an owner—in entire ignorance, no doubt—to enter a horse 
in an event for which the animal is not qualified to compete, and 
there is no one to turn down the entry, no one in an official 
capacity on whom there is such a thing as responsibility in the 
matter. The horse wins and is promptly disqualified, for 
someone makes the discovery of ineligibility soon enough when it 
is too late to withdraw. The public, who may have backed the 
disqualified horse, lose their money because there is no one 
charged with the responsibility of watching their interests. 
Yet they keep racing going. 

It will, no doubt, readily be recalled that in November last 
Lord Glanely’s horse Powerful won a race at Manchester. It 
was for maidens at the time of closing the entry. Powerful 
actually won a race on the same day as the entry closed. He was, 
therefore, not a maiden at the time the entry closed. However, 
no official seemed conscious of the automatic ineligibility to run, 
and so the horse was allowed to run and he won. The sequel 
came with the disqualification of the horse, and the trainer was 
fined £10. Last week Mr. Herbert Rich was fined {20 by the 
Windsor Stewards because he had entered his horse, The Wisp, 
for a steeplechase under a misapprehension that the horse was a 
maiden at starting. As a matter of fact the horse had won a 
hurdle race, but Mr. Rich only had steeplechases in mind when 
he made the entry. The horse had never won a steeplechase. 
He ran for this Windsor race—again there was no official to point 
out beforehand the error in the entry—he won, and was soon 
disqualified. The public, as in the Powerful case, lost their 
money. The local Stewards marked their displeasure with the 
owner by fining him the sum stated, though why it should have 
been double that inflicted on Lord Glanely’s trainer is far from 
clear. The point is, however, that these errors will continue 
to be made, because it is human to err, until such time as the 
administrators of racing insist on paid officials being made 
responsible for checking and approving every entry. An owner, 
or his authorised agent, who is usually his trainer, may be as 
careful as possible, but it would be makng a certainty of the 
thing were the receivers of entries to be made responsible for what 
they accept and the money they take in respect of them. As 
things are, these disqualifications are an irritation. But they are 
something more; they reveal a lack of efficient supervision on 


the part of those whose function it should be to see that grotesque 
blunders of the kind are absolutely impossible of perpetration, 
The Lingfield Park Executive look like having a very full 
house on the 17th of this month on the occasion of a steeplechase 
Mr. Wilmot has designed it so as to 


of two miles, value £1,000. 


bring prominent “‘ National ’’ horses together for a final sharpen- 
ing up before going on to Liverpool to compete in the much bigger 
event. The entry is not known at the time of writing, but 
Mr. Wilmot kindly tells me that Poethlyn and Troytown are to be 
entered, and, what is more, they are to compete. It will be a 
great sight to see them in opposition, though I would not be 
surprised to see both beaten over two miles. They have been 
trained for the Grand National, which means getting a four and 
a half miles course. Thus you could scarcely expect them to 
be at their best over two miles. Assuredly they would find it 
hard to beat King’s Carol, for according to the conditions I make 
out that this fast two-miler would be in receipt of 28lb. from 
either. I mention King’s Carol’s name because his trainer, 
Mr. Percy Whitaker, informs me that he has put the horse in 
the race. Moreover, he, too, does not think the others can 
give the horse the weight. If Poethlyn should be defeated | 
daresay his price for the Grand National would be extended, 
but unless the defeat were a serious one I would not be disposed 
to take by any means an alarming view of his Aintree prospects. 
The two tasks are so entirely dissimilar, and I know that in 
deciding to let him compete at Lingfield Park both Major Peel 
and Escott have only in view the good which a fast two-mile race 
over fences will do to the horse. He may, of course, win, and as 
a great admirer of the horse I hope he will do so. 

Here let me say that Mr. Topham, the able Clerk of the 
Course at Liverpool and the compiler of the Grand Nationa: 
Handicap, has made it quite clear to me that the fences at Aintre« 
will certainly be more formidable than they were last yeai 
He explains that for about four years they were quite neglected 
and when they were rebuilt last year the thorns had not tim: 
to get firmly embedded in the ground. Thus there was a lot « 
“give”? in them. They are firm to-day, and the base cf ever) 
fence has been made more solid so that, although the jump: 
are no higher than they were, they will unquestionably be foun 
more resistant and unyielding. Horses will have to jump them 
by clearing them; those that attempt to brush through them 
will assuredly come to grief before they have gone very far. 

With regard to the .candidature of the Irish horse, Troy- 
town, a friend writes met rom France that he saw this horse win 
the big steeplechase at Auteuil last year and he does nct think 
he will be able to stay the ‘‘ National’’ course. He finishe« 
terribly tired at Auteuil and really owed his success to the fact 
that the opposition was so lamentably weak. I did not see that 
race, so that I am unable to confirm the opinion expressed above, 
but the correspondent I quote is a most excellent judge, which :s 
why I have ventured to publish his ideas. Apart from Poethlyn, 
I think the best three-mile steeplechaser in the country to-day 
may be Turkey Buzzard, who won the other day at Newbury 
in beautiful style. For a steeplechaser he is a horse of mosi 
unusual quality, but then he is by that fine bloodlike Nationa! 
Stud sire, White Eagle. Oddly enough, White Eagle is also the 
sire of All White, a horse belonging to Lord Wavertree, which 
ran quite promisingly in the race last year. More than once ot 
late I have heard capital accounts of him, and it would be 
interesting to know Lord Wavertree’s own views, because he knows 
just about as well as anyone what is required to win a Grand 
National. He won the race in years gone by with Soaraway. 
Turkey Buzzard is in the race this year, and I know his trainer, 
W. Payne, fancies him. Payne thinks a tremendous lot of him. 
But every time one discusses the big steeplechase one gets back 
to Poethlyn. We know he would have got considerably more 
weight had not Mr. Topham been restricted to 12st. 7lb. as the 
maximum impost. I feel sure he will win bar a fall or a very 
bad blunder, one of those that knock the steam out of the 
blunderer. I wish it were possible to insure him against 
accidents! PHILIPPOS. 
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NATURE NOTES 


“NEW BOYS” 


THE TORTOISE THAT HAS NO RIBS. 


T a recent meeting of the Zoological Society, Mr. E. G. 
Boulenger, curator of reptiles, exhibited a new kind of 
tortoise that had been discovered by a Mr. Loveridge at 
Dodoma, East Africa. The new species, of which two 
examples are to be seen in the reptile house, is remarkable 

on account of its being the only reptile without ribs. In the 
young, however, ribs are present in the ordinary manner, being 
surmounted by a dome-shaped carapace. As the tortoises grow 
older, the plates of the carapace, with the exception of the 
marginal ones, become absorbed into the body, leaving behind 
.ttle more than a pattern upon the back to denote where they had 
previously been. The new arrivals, which have been named 





-TESTUDO LOVERIDGII. 





GOLDEN CRESTED PENGUINS. 


« 


‘ soft-shelled land-tortoises’’ (Testudo Loveridgii), are about 
Sins. or gins. in length, 5ins. in width, and golden brown in colour. 
The body is very flat and has a depth of only 2ins. Mr. Loveridge 
states that the tortoises are extremely active and hide within the 
shelter of rocky crannies. He experienced great difficulty in 
dislodging them from their quarters owing to the remarkable 
power the reptiles possess which enables them to swell out their 
bodies so that they become wedged within their refuge. 

The golden-crested penguins, two of which have arrived, are 
of special interest, inasmuch as they are the first of their kind 
that have ever been seen at the Zoo. They belong to the genus 
Eudyptes, commonly spoken of as rock-hoppers or maccaronis, 
and come from South Georgia. They are rather larger than the 
familiar black-footed or Cape penguins, and possess comparatively 
short and broad bills. Their most distinctive feature, however, 
is the bright yellow and drooping crest of feathers which stands 
out in bold relief against the otherwise black plumage of 
the head. W. 92 B: 


BRITISH BIRDS IN ‘*‘GERMAN” EAST AFRICA.—UP 
COUNTRY. 


I was surprised and delighted to find, during the campaign 
in “German” East Africa, that many well known British birds 
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were, at certain seasons, almost equally common out there, 
At first, when I was up country, the wonderful resident birds 
were most in evidence; huge, grotesque hornbills, brilliant 
weaver birds and noisy parrots caught the eye on every side. 
But, later in the year, when the rains had started, I began to 
notice, in gradually increasing numbers, species which | had 
known from boyhood. The first | saw was the common swallow, 
which became very numerous in November and hawked about 
in the open country just as at home. About the same time 
a swift, indistinguishable from our own, made its appearance, 
and cuckoos also became fairly common. The yellow wagtail 
and red-backed shrike, the latter usually perched on the telegraph 
wire we had put up when following the Germans, were often to 
be seen, and a spotted flycatcher took up its position on 
the tent ropes in camp, from which it kept darting off after 
insects in a very familiar way. The common wheatear | 
often saw by the side of the road, and, in addition, there 
were numbers of small warblers, of which | think | identi- 
fied the willow and great reed warblers, constantly to be 
seen flitting about. 

Of birds of prey there were many; but most of them are 
certainly not to be found on the British lst. While we were 
using animal transport two varieties of vultures were common, 
but whether either belonged to the species which have occasion- 
ally visited England I cannot say. The many eagles were 
undoubtedly distinct from ours, and the same applies, | think, 
to a buzzard that was not uncommon in the forest. 

In the more open country harriers were very numerous. 
I believe I recognised Montagu’s; though I do not like to state 
so definitely, as the harriers, with their varying plumage, are 
a very puzzling family. Kestrels of two or three varieties were 
fairly often to be seen; most of them appeared to be lesser 
kestrels, but an old hen that was brought to me seemed 
indistinguishable from our common kestrel. 

Many times I saw a peregrine, and frequently | watched 
the wonderful flying powers of a hobby which was constantly 
about our camp. One day a small woodpecker with dipping 
flight darted suddenly down and alighted on a huge palm leaf 
above my head; instantly it slipped between the fronds and 
hung motionless from the under surface. As I gazed upward 
something dropped like a stone from the sky and, pulling up a 
foot or two above the palm leaf, resolved itself into a hobby, 
that hovered for a moment with extended legs, and then, baffled, 
flew off to a neighbouring tree. 

The golden oriole, hoopoe, roller and bee-eater are all more 
or less familiar to British bird-lovers as species that occasionally 
visit our shores. All were common in ‘‘ German” East, but 
some of them seemed to be residents, and | cannot say definitely 
whether the European races occur there. ‘The hoopoe was very 
noticeable and particularly tame. Its quiet but far-reaching 
‘hoo hoo’’ could be heard at all times. <A pair of these birds 
nested in a hole in a tree close to my tent, and a pair of rollers 
in a similar situation at no distance away. Beautiful bright 
yellow orioles with peculiar calls were very common; and once 
or twice in the wet season I saw a gold and _ black bird 
with a clear musical whistle, that I think was the European 
form. 

Of bee-eaters there were many and of several species ; 
all were lovely in colouring and interesting to watch; but | 
do not know the variety that occasionally visits England well 
enough to be sure that I saw it. When the rainy season was 
fairly well advanced and much of the ground had become 
marshy I saw a great many white [European storks, and 
once or twice a green sandpiper,. 

M. STANLEY Woop, M.D., M.B.O.U. 


PIPING HOVERER-FLIES. 

During a very warm day in August I climbed Dungoyne 
in the Campsie Hills, and, while sitting on the top, I noticed 
that the breathless air was filled with a high-pitched piping 
note which kept on almost without intermission and seemed, 
at first, like the sound of distant bag-pipes. At last, however, 
I decided that the piping originated near at hand and probably 
came from an insect. There were a great many hoverer-flies 
about the warm stones of the cairn, and although I suspected 
the sound came from them, it was a long time before I could 
be certain, because of the puzzling fact that, contrary to the 
usual habit of buzzing insects, they seemed to make no sound 
when in the air, the shrill piping only becoming audible when 
the flies alighted on the stones, with their wings apparently 
motionless. By very close observation, however, I managed 
to observe several of the flies at the actual moment when they 
were stopping or starting their strident buzzing note, and | 
found that it was by means of the wings that the sound was 
produced, but the vibrations were so small that the eye could 
detect no motion, unless at the very instant when the wings 
ceased and started again. At the moment of stopping, the 
vings came slightly closer together, and when the piping was 

imed again they separated a very minute space, but otherwise 

ared quite motionless. C. 
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SHOOTING NOTES 


By Bric.-GENERAL H. R. KetuHam, C.B. 


A NINETEENTH CENTURY DRAKE. 

HE Irish water spaniel is a most fascinating dog, with 

curly top-knot and quaint, ramrod-like tail, by no means 

common nowadays, perhaps because it is rather difficult to 

break to the gun, though, once thoroughly broken, 

there is no better, more intelligent retriever. It has 
always been my favourite breed. When well trained, besides 
being a keen sportsman, retrieving by land or water, the Irish 
water spaniel is a devoted and most delightful companion of 
almost human intelligence. Wherever soldiering has taken me, 
all the world over, and under almost every circumstance, I have 
managed to get shooting; and as, to me, its greatest charm is 
to be accompanied by a dog, very rarely have I been without 
one. Their thick, curly coat perhaps makes them rather unsuit- 
able dogs for a het climate, but with great care and attention 
mine never suffered much even in the heat of India and the Far 
East, but during the worst of the summer weather I used to 
clip off some of the thick hair, except along the back, where 
it afforded protection from the sun. 

My first love was Drake. During the winter of 1875 I was 
on leave in Gibraltar, doing much duck and snipe shooting 
among the marshes of Southern Spain and in Morocco, near 
Tangier and Tetuan. Drake’s master having lately died, he 
was taken in charge by Captain Lake, R.A., Aide-de-Camp 
to Sir Frederick Williams of Kars, at that time Governor of 
Gibraltar. Lake said that the dog was of no use, so wild you 
could do nothing with him. However, I korrowed Drake for a 
day after snipe ‘‘ between rivers,’’ as was called the miles of 
marshy land about an hour’s ride west of Gibraltar, and from 
that date we became inseparable. Wild, at first, he certainly 
was and gave a lot of trouble ; for some time he had to be worked 
on a check cord attached to my cartridge belt, and I suffered 
many a severe jolt as, after ‘‘ running in’ when a shot was fired, 
he was brought up skort with a jerk which nearly took me off 
my legs—for he was a big, strong dog; however, by stern 
discipline and plenty of very hard work, the secret of successful 
training, I soon got him in hand and to keep to heel, except that 
to his dying day a hare was more than he could resist and I never 
cured him of giving chase to them. This was his only fault— 
a splendid water dog, with a very soft mouth, and possessing 
a really wonderful nose he rarely lost a wounded bird, while 
some of his exploits with wildfowl were little less than 
marvellous. 

After sunset, while waiting in the dusk for the evening 
“ flight ’’ with Drake sitting by my side, trembling with sup- 
pressed excitement, it was easy to tell by his manner when the 
birds were coming long before I myself could either hear or see 
them in the fading light. The loud “ swis-s-sh”’ of their wings 
as they passed overhead, the ‘‘ bang—bang!”’ of my gun, and, 
if he had not seen one fall, Drake would stand motionless for a 
few seconds, intently listening, then if he went off into the dark 
ness it was any odds that he would return with a duck, his acute 
hearing having heard the splash of its fall in the marsh, though 
often quite inaudible to me; moreover, he would sometimes be 


’ 


off again and fetch in a second bird. 

After a few days’ shooting together we became such firm 
friends that at every chance he sneaked off and joined me 
wherever I might be, rather to the annoyance of his temporary 
master. Before long matters came to a climax. One morning, 
after talking with Lake, we separated, going in opposite direc- 
tions; he called Drake, who hesitatingly followed, frequently 
stopping and looking longingly back; finally his feelings over- 
came him, and in spite of shouts and imprecations he came tearing 
along and joined me with many demonstrations of delight. 
That settled it. ‘‘ Keep the d——n dog yourself! ’’ shouted Lake, 
who, after all, had been his owner but a few weeks ; and to our 
mutual joy Drake became mine. 

At that time he was about three years old, a big, liver- 
coloured dog, not quite pure bred Irishman but all the same a 
very handsome dog. My experience, and I have had much of 
the breed, is that the very highly and sometimes too in-bred 
Irish water spaniel is sometimes delicate and occasionally inclined 
to be of hard mouth. 


” 


Drake now became a great traveller, for he followed the 
drum in many lands—India, the Mediterranean, Egypt, Ceylon, 
the Malay countries and China, everywhere getting sport. He 
became my shadow, slept by my bedside, went nearly everywhere 


with me, and that is the way to know and be known by your dog, 
From my diary I extract an account of one of our days together : 
“ Spain, Dec. 1872. Upat 5 a.m. and off to wait for the mornin; 
flight of the duck, they pass punctually at the same time, 7 to 7.30, 
most mornings, but on this occasion very few came and, bein; 
a still day, so high that I got but one which was duly retrieve: 
by Drake. A string of crane passed high overhead and I le 
drive at the leader, who, after carrying on for a couple of hundrec 
yards, came down head over heels into the water, over which 
was a thin coat of ice, through which he splashed. The red gloy 
of the rising sun, the glorious tints of crimson, purple and mist 
blue on the distant hills, while the long V-shaped flights of cranes 
against the sky as they flew trumpeting overhead, made a picture 
difficult to describe. To be an artist, however amateur, also a 
naturalist, adds tenfold to the joy of shooting. 

‘Later in the morning P. (Rifle Brigade) and I started 
for a good snipe marsh known as the Mala Soto; on our way we 
saw hundreds of greylag geese but quite unapproachable. A 
small swamp we came to produced a few snipe and a teal, while 
from the scrub along the edge we bagged four quail. Drake 
‘set’ at a tussock and without ruffling a feather caught one 
alive, so close were they lying, as is always the case when the 
sun becomes hot. The Mala Soto was full of snipe, though they 
were very wild and the walking bad; however, we did well, 
getting 28 couple and 2 golden plover. Drake had a_ busy 
time and did some fine work, on several occasions marking down 
and retrieving birds which had flown a long way before falling— 
he always knew whether a snipe was hit or not.” 

One of the best days I had with Drake was on the mainland 
opposite Penang. With F. M. I crossed by steam launch to 
the mouth of the Prye River, then an hour’s drive to Alma, a 
tea and tapioca estate, and found it swarming with snipe; the 
heat was intense—often one had to stop to wipe the perspiration 
out of one’s eyes, but we had excellent sport, bagging 120 snipe 
and 3 golden plover, no uncommon bag; I have known 50 or 
60 couple killed by one gun, but seasons vary, and this was by 
no means a very good one. 

The regiment was now moved to Hong Kong, where I had 
many a day’s shooting on the hills of the mainland beyond 
Kowloon, getting a fair number of painted partridges. Drake 
used to hunt them out of the gullies, otherwise few would have 
fallen to my gun, for they were most desperate runners, very 
difficult to flush without a good dog. 

In the swampy paddy fields near Castle Peak Bay, a few 
hours by steam launch from Hong Kong, we had good sport with 
the snipe, our best day being 106 snipe, 1 duck and a few pigeons 
to two guns; in fact, every spare day and all my leave was 
spent with dog and gun. 

The shooting season was now over. It was sweltering summer 
in Hong Kong—May 24th, the occasion of the Queen’s Birthday 
Ball at Government House, during the reign of Sir John Pope 
Hennessy. Before starting for the festivity I put Drake in 
my room, but being an intensely hot night, all the windows, 
some reaching to the floor, were left open. About 3 a.m. I 
returned to barracks, unlocked the door of my quarters, and 
to my amazement there was no Drake to warmly welcome me. 
A horrible thought at once struck me. I rushed to a window, 
looked out, and to my indescribable horror could just distinguish 
in the dim light a dark object lying on the asphalte path 3oft. 
below. Tearing downstairs in an agony of apprehension, | 
found my poor dog with both his front legs broken ; but, though 
whimpering with pain, he wagged his tail, expressing his joy at 
seeing me. I hope never again to suffer such grief. Indeed, 
true is it that ‘““ He who loves too much lays up sorrow for 
himself.’’ Evidently he had been trying to get out by walking 
along a narrow ledge which ran outside the windows, had slipped, 
then. jumped, landed on his front feet and, being a heavy dog, 
had smashed his legs through the joints. Carrying him upstairs, 
I bandaged and tended him during the rest of the night, then 
called in our doctor, who confirmed what I only too well knew, 
that it was a hopeless case; so, anguish though it was to me, 
I had to put my beloved dog out of his pain. 

Even now, many years after, my eyes become misty and 
there is a lump in my throat when I think of the tragic end of 
Drake. 

3rothers and sisters, I bid you beware 
Of giving your heart to a dog to tear.—KiIpLinc. 
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